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MEMOIRS OF MR. CHARLES MURRAY. 


HENEVER acharaéter through real merit be- 

comes highly eftimated by the public, every 
individual 1s folicitous of acquainting himfelf with the 
circumftances of his life. Some, indeed, merely from 
motives of idle curiofity : but perfons of underftanding 
and reflection, from a defire of tracing thofe caufes 
which ferved to elevate him above the great mafs of 
mankind ; and by the influence of which he had been 
enabled to infinuate himfelf into the good graces of a 
difcerning public, It is only by thus ftudying the charac- 
teriflics of great and virtuous men, and contrafting them 
with thofe of the multitude, that we can come at any 
thing like a true Knowledge of human nature. And by 
following thofe traits in either of them, which appear to 
us calculated to produce good, and carefully avoiding 
thofe which appear pernicious in their tendency, we 
fhail be able fo to model our charaéters, as to draw 
upon ourtelves the refpect, carefics, and efteem of every 
company with whom we may chance to affociate. 

‘The merited applaute which Mr Murray has met 
with from the London, as well as other audiences, {y- 
percedes the neceffity of any apology for laying before 
the public fome account of his life. Indeed, the falfe 
and crroneous ftatements which have fucceflively ape 
peared in different publications, heightens the claim, 
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which, from his merit and abilities, he before had upon 
our attention 
Mr. C harles Murray is the fon of fir John Murray, 
of Broug! iton, baronet; w hofe name ftands fo con{picu- 
ous in the annals of the Rebellion of 1745, as fecretary 
to the Pretender; and who, on account of the ative 
part which he took in the caufe of that unfortunate 
prince, was arraig ned i for high treafon, but afterwards 
pardone d by the ki ing *. 

After having witneffed the final ruin of the caufe of 
his young per «i he refided for fome time at Chethunt, 
near London ; where, in the year 1754, the fubjeét of 
the following Memoirs was born. Affeétionately anx- 
jous for the future wellare of his fon, fir Totn {pared no 
pains to form his young mind in the mould of virtue, ty 
precepts the moft inftruétive, and by see pa the mott 
animating. Charles, under the immediat : guidance of 
his father, received a very excellent cla flicz al education ; 
and was, at a proper feafon, fent into France, to per- 
fect himfelf in the language of that country; a lan. 
guage which, from his youngeft days, he had been 
exceedi ngly fond of, and which he fpeak s with the cor- 
reétnefs and fluency of the moft accomplithed native. 

On his return to England, he was placed under a me- 
dical reser in London ; where he acqut ired fome 
knowledge of ph armacy, and a fufficient idea of fur- 
gery to ‘qualify him for the fituation of a fur: geon’s 
mate inthe fea fervice. Jn this capacity he remain- 
ed during feveral voyages, which he made upthe Me- 
diterranean; and for aconfiderable time that he was fa- 
tioned in the Archipelago. He has always been a man 
particularly attentive to every novelty which has pre- 


s father, for which the literary world would be 
highly ob tiged to hi m. It contains a circumftantial account 
of that important event, and throws a light upon the eventful 
peiiod of 1744 and 1745, hithesto but confufedly known 


* Mr. Murray has fn bis poffeffion an invaluable MS, 
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{ented itfelf to him. His memory is; thercéore, ftored 
with many interefting and entertaining circumflances of 
that pertod of his life, particularly fome perilous adven- 
tures which he had at Smyrza. Thefe, in hours of 
conviviality, he has often related, in a manner that 
hiehly iaterefted and aftonifhed his friends. 
‘In the year 1774, he was appointed at Liverpool, int 
whofe infirmary he was a ftudent, to a veffel bound to 
the coaft of Guineas but relinquifhed the poft from a 
prefentiment that he fhould not furvive the fatal in- 
luence of the climate. Family difputes enfuing, he, in 
plain terms, ran from his friends; aud encouraged by a 
few appearances he had made at a private theatre at 
Liverpool, he determined to quit the fea fervice, and 
venture on the ftage. This intention he communicated 
to Mr. Younger (then manager of the Liverpool thea- 
tre); but there happening to be no vacancy at that 
time at his theatre, Mr. Younger fent him to York, 
and ftrongly recommended him to the attention of Mr. 
Wilkinfon, as a young man who had never played, but 
who had very confiderable promife. Mr. Murray being 
thus removed fo near the feat of his father’s exploits, 
thought proper, from family motives, to tranfpofe the 
tyllables of his name; and accordingly, Mr. Ray-MUR 
made his firft appearance at York, April 21, 1775, in 
the charaéter of CARLOS, in the Fop’s ForTUNEs 
The circumftances appertaining to this appearance, gave 
Mr. Wilkinfon a ftrong predilection in favour of the 
future ufe he would be of to his theatre; while his per 
formance of the charaéter ftamped his reputation aSan 
actor. He had never read the play, nor feen it, before 
the part (which, to ufe the ftage term, is full fifteen 
dengtis, difficuit and cramp ftudy) was given him, two 
days previous to the performance. So apt was his ftudy, 
aad fo {trong his retention, that, after having had the 
part in his poffetfion only twenty-four hours, he re-’ 
hearfed it literally perfect, to the aftonithment of every 
peilon prefent. From his extreme application to his 
Bbha profeffion, 
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profeffion, Mir. Wilkinfon embraced every oppo rtu 
nity of putting him forward, and, in a fhort tim e, there 
was fcarce a tragedv, comedy, or farce, in which you ng 
Raymur did not perform a principal character. 

During his continuance with the York company, he 
became a very deferved favourite with the inhabitants 
of that city. And his ftay would, in all probability, 
have been confiderably prolonged, had not the followi ing 
circumftance rendered fuch a meafure incompatible 
with his honour. 

Being at Wakefield, in November, 1776, he received 
an infult at a tavern, aimed chiefly at his prefeffion, 
which he refented with a becoming fpirit, con{cious that 
he was not the aggreflor. The fucceeding play night a 
party was formed tu force him to make a public con- 
ceffion ; the play was Alexander: the party rege was 
levelled at Raymur, and a Mr. Eyles (whofe real name 
was Orde) who had given the entertainment at the 
Bull, in the town above alluded to, in confequence of 
his coming into poffeflion of fome eftates. ‘To detail 
the occafion of the quarrel would be tedious : it under- 
went the difcuffion of two juftices, and Raymur was 
fuliy acquitred. He was that evening to perform He- 
pheflion, @ and Mr. whee Lyfimachus. On the opening 
of the play the tumult becaine general.— Pardon’ was 
the cry.—He fimply obferves, Mr. Eyles acquiefced !— 
Not fo Raymur. He flatly refufed+—was driven otf the 
ftage, and his part read by a Mr. Micl, late manager of 
the Warcefter theatre. The next night was the Beaux 
Stratagem. Raymur’s party infifted he should play 
A fcene of confufion took place.—He appeared booted 
to agg. Sid being on the eve of departure for Don- 
cafter. His friends | leaped from the boxes on - e ftage, 
guarded the avenues of the wings, and forced him to go 
through the part without drefling, or fuffering t the thift- 
ing of afcene. He played the part, and was that night 
efcorted by a large party to Doncatter. 

He now followed the fea fervice for a fhort time; 

but 
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but meeting with difappointments, engaged with Mr° 
Griffith, manager of the Norwich theatre; where he re- 
fumed his real name, and played feveral years with fuch 
increafing reputation, as induced the Bath manager to 
offer him a very liberal falary at that theatre. It was 
accepted by Mr. Murray, and he made his firft appear- 
ance in that company in the autumn of 1735. 

The celebrity which he here acquired in firft rate 
charaéters, foon made his abilities known to the London 
managers; and offers of a very liberal nature were re- 
peatedly made him, but without effect. In the _ 
1796, however, the death of Mr. Farren having left an 
opening at Covent Garden, he was, by the earneft foli- 
citation of fome friends, prevailed upon to accept an en- 
gagement from Mr. Harris, for five years, upon very 
liberal terms. 

This melancholy intelligence for fhe Bath audience, 
was firft made known to them on tht play bill for Mrs. 
Murray’s benefit ; where Mr. Murray notified his in- 
tention of delivering a farewell addrefs. The houte was 
crowded at an early hour; and, at the end of the play, 
he came forward under confiderable embarraffment, oc-~ 
cafioned by the tumultuous applaufe with which he was 
received, and addreffed the audience nearly in the fol- 
lowing words: 


‘v te w 


£ 
i 
i 


“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


“Though I have long ruminated on the mode I 
fhouid adopt on the prefent occafion, yet I felt that I 
smuft chiefly depend on the impulfe of the moment ! 
That moment is now arrived ; and J truly feel it as the 
moft anxious, I am certain it is the moft eventful period 
of my life ! 

‘** Eftablifhed in many friendly conneétions in this 
city ; knitted in the clofeft ties of mutual regard with 
ail behind the fcenes ; indulged and honoured by your 
continued favours and protection; the idea of foregoing 
fuch focial comfort, and diftinguifhed patronage, muft 
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be ditreffing ; and I could almoft with the de had not 
been caft. 

“ T venture to quit this fituation for one in the me- 
tropolis.—The certain augmentation of my income has 
been my great allure.—I may add—ultimately to Jook 
up to an eftablifhment for. perhaps, a widowed race, 
unfor efeen calamity, or declining years, 


When fervice fhall my old limhs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown. 


“ The change I confefs to be the moft ferious, from 
an audience who would fee none of my demerits, to one 
vhich may not, perhap 8, conceal any of my defeéts.— 
b emces I have the pleafing confolation of refleQing 

ofity of fentiment, the charaéteriftic of Bais, 
is the leadir ig feature of a London auditory. But what- 
ever may ‘ts my future lot, no change can obliterate the 
memory of repeated favours heaped on me by the gene- 
rous inhabitants of this city ——Farewell !”’ 

He was frequently interrupted during the courfe 
of his addrefs, and at the conclu ifion, honoured with the 
noft heartfelt plaudits of the whole houfe.—-‘* A juft 
tribute,” fays Mr. Meyler, & to a man of cultivated 
genius and underfiancing ; who in‘ all parts was re- 
{pectable, and in fome particular lines unrivalled. We 
fhall lofe i 1 hima great ator, void of conceit and of 
tentaiion. 

Mr. Murray, as an actor, poffeffes great powers. 
With a face whiaiedhiby a calculated to reprefent the paf- 
fions, anda judgment capable of the niceft difcrimina- 
tion, he has been enabled to undertake the moft arduous 

nd intricate characters, and perform them to the entire 
fatisfaétion of the moft taftidiqus critics. His voice is, 
unfortu nately, not fufficiently powerful for great exer= 
tion ina large theatre: but this defe& is amply compen- 
iated by the melody of its middle tones, and its incom- 
parable force and fweetnefs in the pathetic. His Old 


rval 


net 
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Norval was the moft chafte and animated performance 
we have ever witneffed. It difplayed the feelings of the 
venerable peafant fo effectually, as to leave fearce a dry 
eye in the whole houfe. He aéted—No: he did not 
a&; nature, through him, difplaved herfelf in fuch 
glowing colours, as to excite the livelieft emotions of 
compatlion in our breafts for her forrows, of pleafure at 
her rejoicing, and our moft hearty fympathy in all her 
feelings. What ts faid of his performance of this part, 
will, with very little alteration, apply to his reprefenta- 
tion of all charaéters where genuine pathos is required, 
Thofe of them which we have had the pleature to fee, 
we, without hefitation, pronounce incomparably exe- 
cuted. The fpecimen of his talent for genteel comedy, 
which he gave us in the Guardian, was fufficient. We 
there plainly faw, that a gentleman o# the ftage had 
once more made its appearance; and that genteel co- 
medy had again found a fubftantial pillar. Mr. Mur- 
ray has been before us but a fhort time; we can not, 
therefore, pretend to fay what the extent of his powers 
are. In Old Norval, Lufignan, Alcanor, and charac. 
ters of a fimilar caft, we can fafely pronounce him un- 
rivalled ; whilit his Heartly gives us ftrong reafons for 
conceiving the fame of his gentlmen in comedy. Of 
his tragic heroes we can, as yet, fay but little. We are 
happy, however, that the indif{pofition of Mr. Holman * 
puts it in our power to fay, that he has great qualifica- 
tions for the higher walk of tragedy. We fhould like 
to fee his Roman Father, Macbeth, Lear, and Sciolto ; 
being well convinced they muft receive great force from 
his reprefentation, 

We thal. here fubjoin an elegant tribute paid to Mr. 
Murray’s talents, by Mr. Colls, manager of the Wor- 
ecfter theatre, which appeared in the Briftol papers 
avout the year 1,87. It may ferve to give fome idea 


* See our Dramatic Review of this month. 
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of his performance of thofe charaéters which we have 
exprefied a with to fee him in, It is, at leaft, the effu- 
fion of a warm heart. 


TO MR. CHARLES MURRAY. 


To you I dedicate my lays, 

Who well deferve the wreath of bays 
Your brow is doom’d to wear: 
Say then, my friend, will you refufe, 
The free-will offering of a mufe, 

That joys to be fincere, 


I love the merit that appears, 

Surrounded by a thoufand fears, 
Left adverfe fate prevail ; 

For he who daringly proceeds 

T’ accomplith great or glorious deeds, 
Through confidence may fail. 





To paint the fubtlety and rage 
: ie : 2 
O; Shak{fpere’s hero on the ftage, 
Thofe flaves of wayward fate, Fi 
Demands no little fhare of art, 
Join’d to » knowledge of the heart, 
In each progreffive fate. 








In ftern Macheth, ere Banquo dies, a 
See hope and fear alternate rife, Be 
Superior ) 1 oi 
a a ee eee ee ‘ Be 
And when the horrid deed takes place; EK 
Guilt makes the features of his face 
An index to his foul. } 


On furly Shylock’s fordid breaft, 

Shak{pere’s immortal mufe impref, 
Shrewd, cunning, and deceit: 

Hence in purfuing of his aim, a 

The juftice juftifies his claim, 4 
The villain ftands complete. 





When Leonato, hoary fage, 
Bending beneath the weight of age, 
Laments 
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Laments his daughter’s fhame; 

Each feature of his face difplays 

The grief that in his bofum preys, 
And wounds his mental frame 

>Tis in fuch characters as the 

In which but few have powers to pleafe, 
You were cefign’d to move. 

Who better gives the taints of Lear, 

Vhen wiap’d ir frenzy and defpair, 
Or melting into love? 

But tho’ fuch paits you amply fill, 

And Proteus like, can change at will, 
To ple fe or to ft ul prife : 

Full well vou know, in comm on life, 
He beit can brive the ftorms of ftrife, 
That’s cloath’a in virtue’s guife. 
Still may you tread the drama’s fphere, 

And find with ev’ry circling year 
The need of fame increafe ; 

And as in acting you excell, 

If you but play the Chriftian well, 
You’il quit the world in peace. 


Mr. Murray’s private condu€t is unexceptionable. 
It has, wherever he has charced to refide, acquired him 
the friendthip and efteem of the firft characters. At 
Bath and Briftol, where his ftay was fomething con- 
fiderable, his conneétions were extenfive and valuable. 
So riv ned, indeed, were his affeétions to a numerous 








acquaintance in beth thofe places, that the powerful al- 
Jurements of a large addition to his come, proved, re- 


petals too feeble to produce a feparation. And 
when, at bie family confiderations performed what 
sigien nary views could not acco mplith, he was feparated 
from ys endearing friends, perfonally indeed, but not 
in memory. That genuine friendth ip which for fo long 
atime endeared them to each oth on fill animates his 
bofom with equal fervour, and makes him feel the 


moft 
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moft exalted of all bleffings, that of having genuine and 
faithful friends. 

We fhall only add, that Mr. Murray has, by his 
exertions on th e ftage ; by his conduét toward his fa- 
mily; and by his general behaviour in private life, 
proved himfelf to be at once the praifeworthy and en- 
viable charaéter of the excellent aétor, the tender huf- 


band, the affectionate parent, and the fincere friend. 


a S. 





THE REFLECTOR, 
[No. 1X.] 


The relation of brother and fifter, efpecially if they do not 
marry, appears to me of a very fingular nature. It is a fa- 
miliar aud tender friendfhip with a female much about our 
own age; an affection, perhaps, foftened by the fecret in- 
fluence of fex, but pure from any mixture of fenfual defire; 

he fole fpecies of platonic love that can be indulged with 
truth, and without danger. GIBBON, 


HIS is a fubje&t which has occupied the attention 

of the moft refined ages of antiquity, and which 
feems peculiarly interefting | to the pretent. For, while 
we are fo bufied in diftinguithing, and fo anxious to 
eftablith clear and correét ideas of individual right, 
would be fomething more than culpable, if we were to 
negleét the moral relations of men, and thofe affections 
which, generally fpeaking, are more pow erful than the 
frmeft reafonings. 

But there is a ‘difficulty attending this difeuffion ; a dif- 
ficulty which is conftituted by its d ielicacy. Weare neatu- 
rally ied, i in thefe enquiries, to points of a very delicate 
nature ; but they are, neverthelcfs, points w hich we mutt 
view wit h 1 perfpicuity That falfe delicacy which forms 
the bafis of too many rene ons, and which is rather 
the produét of ignorance t! nan the offspring of true re- 

finement, 
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fincment, muft be cifcarded from this enquiry, as in- 
confiftent with the purpofes of truth, and therefore ini- 
mical to our defign. On a great moral quettion, let us 
{peak in the language of morality ; but with franknefs, 
fortitude, and decifion. 

Love and friendfhip are eminently diftin@tive. 
Friendfhip is excellent, where love muft be confi- 
dered as depravity only, and that of the moft foul fig- 
nification : they have become, indeed, more ufed than 
underftood, and they are often perplexed in the appro- 
priation which we give them; but all this does not leffen 
their firft fimplicity, their genuine defignations. Friend- 
fhip between man and man, is often a principle of the 
mott exalted nature: not fo love !—As to females, fome 
writers who have not entertained the happicft notions 
of that fex, have determined them to be incapable of 
friendfhip in its beft and lafling fenfe. Thefe writers 
are rather invidious; and it is much to ke wondered at 
that they are fupported in tits opinion by the fuffrages 
of a fingle woman. Such a fupport they have fre- 
quently had. It has been faid, even by women, that 
their fex were of too trifling a temper to admit of real 
attachments. Ladies, it muft be owned, are not un- 
friendly to trifles; they are fometimes thought to ad- 
mire them: but is this any thing ftrange, while we 
admire them for that very admiration ? and have not 
cuftom and education had fome fhare in promoting this 
tafte ? Tam decidedly of opinion, that friendthip may 
it between females, and that of the highef order ; 
for I havé known many examples of this kind. If wo- 





men quarrel on the choice of a gown—men have done 


it on the choice of a coat: if, now ana then, houfewifes 
differ in the art of roafting or boiling—are not we at 
eternal variance about the forms of fociety and govern- 
ment? If they, on the fubject of love, and the direc 
tions which that fubje&t may take, find occafions of en- 
mity and warfare; is it wonderful that they prefume 
to feci the objeét of theic chief folicurude ? And have 

ten 
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no wranglings in thefe things ? J believe that. this pa- 
rallel might be continued with every advantage to the 
reputation of the fair. 

When a man however, transferring or extending his 
affe€tions from his own fex tothe feminine of his fpe- 
cies, tells me, that he has a great friendfhip for fucn a 
lady ; and when a lady, a€ting in the fame manner as 
to females, avows the pureft attachment, namely— 
friendthip, for a gentleman; I begin to fufpe& thefe 
matters: and I wifh to be fatisfied of their veracity. 

The ‘* fecret influence of fex,” if, as Mr. Gibbon 
thinks, it attaches even to that conneétion which fub. 
fits betwixt a brother and fifter, can hardly be quit 
of the alliance now under difcuffion. Ir is often more 
nice than wile, to examine into particulars of this ftamp. 
oy eer fociety are benefitted by the affability and con- 
defcenfions of its rougher members, to the more tender 
and unproteéted of its branches, as in the inftance of 
family-relation, it is of no importance to us to difcover 
the fources of this advantage, when fuch a difcovery 
might put us out of humour. 





«¢ Where ignorance ts blifs, 
as folly to be wite.’’ 


But here we have a different conduét, which juftice 
obliges us totake. The fentiment which 1s virtue in 
one cafe, becomes vice in another. We are governed 
by fituation. The moft fathionable circles, 1« may be 
eafily imagined, will not be me by an oppofition to 
their fchemes and doétrines. In thofe {pheres the 
Platonics, as they term them, are pertcétly convenient. 
Under thefe fanétions, a mar tied lady may continue to 
intrigue, till the has lof every motive that can excite 
much attention in her frrends, except the one for which 
fhe appeared to contend; till ner Jeauty is gone, and fhe 
cannot be loved for t4at—till no one will believe her fine 
cerities, and her repusaiion is known on/y to her hufband. 
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This {vftem has many advocates, for it is a kind of Pro- 
teus ; it fuits itfelf to every motive. Young people ad- 
mire it, and proceed from admiration to praétice: a 
very natural procefs. Some of them, I really believe, 
whofe fouls are fraught with beauty, and aim at per- 
fection, take Platoni{m with the higheft motives, and 
the brighteft intentions. So long as it refts in the bo- 
fom of a young man (looking over a few unfortunate 
girls, who may chance to be lefs Platonic than himfelf) 
ws effeéts may be harmlefs enough. With the fair it 
is fearfully otherwife. There are always a number of 
crafty men, who, being ‘ honeft in the grofs, and 
knaves in the retail,’’ can talk prettily of virtue, and 
romantic enough too, to fill the head of a romantic fe- 
male, fo as to play about the furface of her heart! all 
which may do very well in a zovel; butit does not ex- 
adtly fuit with the o/d ufages of life. Some people talk of 
females as of angels; but they do not treat them as fuch! 
For my part, the little obfervation which I have gleaned 
in the world, has taught me that they have a ftrong re- 
femblance to ourfelves: that they are aétuated by nearly 
the fame paffions, that they aim at fimular attainments ; 
and that, fo far from wifhing to derange this harmony, 
they are every day feeking to confirm it. 

Yet, though I agree in principle with Mr. Gibbon, I 
think that he has been too circumfcribed in his defini- 
tion. 

Perhaps the hiftorian of the Roman Empire had not 
leifure to be long in love: but he declares that he was 
once in that predicament ; and, a very ufual fate, that 
he was alfo difappointed. He comes to my queftion. 
When all hope of attaining the objeé of his affeétion 
was at anend; when, in fine, he beheld in her the wife 
of Necker, was every fentiment which he had once felt 
then eradicated from his heart? 1 think not. Every 
idea of being her hufband muft have vanithed ; but I 
fhould hope that he ftill efieemed her, in the moft fer- 
vent and exalted manner. He regarded her, perhaps, 

Vou Il. Cec with 
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with a different fentiment to that which he felt for a 
fitter, but a fentiment equally perfect. In this cafe, 
and where the heart is truly facrificed to oe, of either 
fex, the Platonic intimacy may be cultivated in re. 
{pect to others; perhaps with much propriety—at 
ieaft, without danger. 

Within thefe ¢éree {pecifications, as it appears to me, 
our Platonifin fhould be publicly limited. Iam, I truft, 
far trom auftere in my principles: J think I could 
countenance every method of pleafure to ourfelves, 
while it bore any refemblance to truth. But I diflike 
our infidious vices, which creep upon us in the form of 
wirtues. And I think Platonifm, when carried to ex- 
ceils, the moft dangerous of this defeription. ren 





‘ 
GOSSIPIANA. 
[Ne. X.] 
HASTY RECOLLECTIONS OF UNFORTUNATE 
GENIUS. 
[From the Monthly Magazine. ] 
HOSE whofe perception can pierce to the core of 
genius, folded and concealed in its obfcureft cover- 
ing, whofe feelings are kindred to the fympathies of 
tafte, and whofe heart can refpond to the forrows ofa 
cultivated mind, will have fometimes to mourn over 
fome, who 
“ Have felt the influence of malignant ftar, 
And wag’d with fortune an eternal war;—”’ 





who, poffeffing the energies of intellcét, have exhibited 
them but at intervals, and always with a diminifhed 
power; who, after the languor which difappointed 
hopes have left in the foul, have, in defpair, exerted 
a fingular fortitude; till the human form itfelf yield- 
ing to its feverifh exiftence, the invincible mind may 
be faid to have furvived amidit the ruins of its corpo* 
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real frame, and that with the flow waftings and filent 
ftrokes of atrophy, it finks with murmurs, unheard, into 
an oblivious grave. When fuch a charaéter is a man 
of genius, we cannot forbear a figh; but«when, as now 
it is, an amiable female, it is in vain I feek for expref- 
fion ! 

With fuch a charaéter was I lately acquainted: our 
acquaintance was cafual and interrupted; but her death 
revives thofe recolle€tions, and the perufal of one of her 
works gives me the hiftory of her lite, which till this 
moment I knew not. 

Mifs Eliza Ryves was defcended from a family of dif- 
tinétion in Ireland. She was deprived of an affluent in- 
dependence, by the unfavourable decifion of a law-fuit ; 
or, as fhe expreffed it, “ fhe had been deprived of her 
birth-right by the chicanery of law.’ She informed 
me of the nature of the circumftance, and, as much as 
I recolleét, the female part of the family had been left 
with a magnificent portion, while the paternal eftate 
had gone to fupport the name and honour of an elder 
brother. But in this ftatement I may not be correét. 
The little fhe had was, however, expended in the law- 
fuit. 

I firft met with her at the Britifh Mufeum. The 
fingularity of her occupation could not fail of exciting 
curiofity. She had before her the fuperb and volumin- 
ous manufcript of old Froiffart, the hiftorian, which fhe 
feemed to tranflate. Lord Berner’s verfion, publifhed 
in the reign of Henry VIII. lay at her fide. It was 
evident that his lordthip was employed by our authorefs 
as a {py on Froiffart, to inform her of what was going 
forward in the French camp; but his lordfhip himtelf, 
wanted an interpreter, and fpoke in a language not 
much more intelligible than was the ancient French of 
Froifiart. 

Literature was a magnet that equally attraéted us. 
She was known and efteemed by a friend of mine; and 
the gift of fome of her poems proved to me that fhe was 
Cc2 no 
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no vulgar writer. Some vifits were reciprocally given. 
It was in thefe I partially learned her misfortunes, and 
admired the fingular exertions of her literary powers. 
in her former hours of tranquillity, fhe had publithed 
two volumes of poems, which are harmonious and ele- 

gant. Her poetical talent was, however, improved, [ 
think, after this publication, and the clofe of thefe recol- 
leétions will afford a proof of the pathetic tendernefs of 
her mind. She had written a trazedy, and feverai co- 
medies, which were ailin MS. Bur latterly, when her 
diftrefies were of the moft urgent nature, the looked up 
to her pen for a refource. We can eafily conceive the 
impediments which a female muft encounter, in her at- 
tempts of traficking with bookfellers. She has fre- 
quently returned from their fhops, to haften to her bed; 
exhaufted by mifery, the fought, in a difturbed repofe, 
fome temporary oblivion of her grief; but even the 
dreams of the unfortunate, with a cruel fport of the 
imagination, revive and prolong the miferies of the 
gay. 

She told me fhe had written, for a new{paper, much 
political matter, for which fhe had been ill paid; much 
poetry for another, in which fhe had been one of the 
corre{pondents of Della Crufca; and in payment of her 
verfes, got nothing but verfes: but the moft aftonifhing 
exertion from a female pen, was that of having com- 
pofed, entirely, the hiftorical and political parts of fome 
annual work 5 which J fufpeét was an annual regifter. 

All theie laborious exertions were not profitable. A 
bookfeller advifed her to adopt the mode of tranflation. 
She was ignorant of the French language. She pur- 
chafed forne clementary works, retired to an obfcure 
part of Iflington, and ia lefs than two months fhe ace 
quired the language fufficrently to give the public a 
vertion of Routieau’s “ Social Compact :’’ which, | am 
told, is well tranflated; but which, I fear, fold little. 
Afterwards, the tranflated the Abbé Raynal’s Letter 
to the Nationa! Afembly; and, at length, De la Croix’s 
“ Review 
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“ Review of the Conftitutions of the Principal States in 
Europe,” with intelligent notes, in two thick volumes, 
8vo. Thefe indefatigable and mafculine attempts for 
an honeft independence were all fruitlefs; they not only 
left her as they found her, but with a health now much 
broken, and with fpirits now almoft exhautted. 

During her labours of tranflation, Hope had breathed 
a whifper in her lonely ear. For fome years her come- 
dies were in poffeffion of the hands of the managers, 
who found in them too much merit to refufe them a 
reprefentation. Year paffed over year, and the laft al- 
ways promifed her a crowded audience, and an annual 
fame. I was favoured with a reading of her “ Debt of 
Honour,” the comedy from which the greateft expec- 
tations had been formed. It had been bandied from one 
houfe to another; Covent Garden and Drury Lance, 
had both approved it; but want of patronage, perhaps, 
had retarded their acceptance of it. “ I feel (laid Mifs 
Ryves) the neceffity of fome powerful patronage to 
bring them forward to the world with ec/a/, and fecure 
them an admiration, which, fhould it even be deferved, 
is feldom beftowed, unlefs fome leading judge of literary 
merit gives the fanétion of his applaufe ; and then the 
world will chime in with his opinion, without taking 
the trouble to inform themfelves whether it be founded 
in juftice or partiality.”” Here is much truth of impor- 
tance to literary perfons, It is aftonifhing how many 
fine pieces of compofition are written by fome men of 
letters, who are now negleéted, and whofe talents are, 
perhaps, equal to the firft literary works, which they 
will never undertake, becaufe they have not the fkill of 
flavering the face of patronage, and refolutely refufe to 
practife the artifices of fome favourites of literary fath- 
ion, who enjoy an ufurped reputation. 

Of this comedy I can now recolleé little. There 
was alfo prefent a beautiful woman, whofe penetrating 
eyes, expreflive manners, and interefting charaéter, made 
me all eye. I liftened but little to the five long aéts. 
Sez What 
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W hat an error in the authorefs, to place me near a form 
diffufing ali the enchantment of beauty! A man placed 
between two females, ts butan indifferent auditor at the 
recitation of a piay. This notice may be of ufe to future 
recitators. In this comedy there certainly was no wis 
COMICA. 

It was, I fear, deficient in a vigorous conception of 
charaéter, and diverfification of incident; it might be 
elegant, but not pointed and brilliant: fentimental it 
certainly was; but there was a monotony, which was 
not interrupted by gaiety that exhtiirates, and hu- 
mour that provokes our jaughter. Alas! the authorefs, 
whatever might be her talents, had never an oppor- 
tunity to perfec them. It was in forrow fhe com- 
pofed comedies, and her five tafte difdained to employ 
that fiage artifice, and thofe temporary circumftances, 
which now difgrace our modern theatre. To the credit 
of the manager of one of the theatres, when he returned 
her comedy, fhe was prefented with a bank note of a 
hundred pounds. 

Like a perfume that has been crufhed and bruifed, 
fhe now breathed forth her laft fweets in a work of ima- 
gination, Jt is a little volume, entitied, “ The Hermit 
of Snowden.”* A tale formed on a very delicate and 
not unfrequent act of the mind of a man of great re- 
finement in love. Albert, the hermit, having felt, 
when opulent and fathionable, a paffion for Lavinia, 
meets from her the kindeft return. But having im- 
bibed an ill opinion of women, from his licentious con- 
ne€tions, he conceived they were flaves of paffion or of 
avarice. He wrongs the generous nature of Lavinia, 
by fufpe&ting her of mercenary views. Hence arifes 
the ingenuous perplexities of the hearts of both. La- 
vinia 1s reduced to poverty, and Albert affeéts to be 
alike ruined, and fpreads a report of an advantageous 
match. Lavinia feels all the delicacy of her fituation, 
the loves, but “* the never told her love.”” She feeks 
her exiftence from her literary labours, and —— 
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widtim of her fenfibility, and the fufpicions of Albert. 
The danger of trifling with a feeling heart is admirably 
mroralized. 

This little volume is well written, and curiofity is 
mterefted to the laft page. But a new imtereft arifes 
when we know that the hiftory of Lavinia muft be the 
hiftery of Eliza Ryves.—W hether the paflion of Al- 
Bert or Lavinia was verified in the perfon of the au- 
shovels, [ know not. Mis Ryves was not beautiful or 
intercfting in her perfon ; and when there is no per- 
fonal beauty or elegance, it is difficult to conceive how 
@ romantic paffion can be felt, wizh all its enthufiafm, by 
any man. Love is a ming!ed defire of fenfual gratifi- 
cation and inrelleétual fympa thy ; any other love never 
recks and rends the heart ; it may breathe itfelf in fon- 
nets, it may play about the head, but the heart remains 
cold and inert. 

If we except the paffion and events of Albert, all the 
ceft deferibes the fituation and purfuits of this amiable 
and. unhappy woman. The dreadful folitude to which 
fhe was latterly condemned, when in the laft ftages of 
ter poverty; her frugal mode of life; her acute fen- 
fations; her defrauded h opes, and ee exaked fortitude. 
She has here formed a regifter of all that occurred to 
her folitary exiftence. Not without a tear, could I 
read an expreffion, and a circumftance, which fpeak fo 
well and fo finely. 1 fhall write the parts I allude to, 
and which, 1 may add, is a fcene at which I was pre- 
fent. 

Lavinia’s lodgings were about two miles from town, 
in am obfcure fituation. I was fhowed up to a mean 
apartment, where Lavinia was fitting at work, and ina 
drefs which indicated the greatefi economy. J enquired 


rege 
what fuccefs a had mez with in her dramatic pur- 
tuts? She waved her head, aad with a melancholy 


imile, replie 4, “that her hopes of ever bringing any 
| 


piece on the fia ige were now entirely OVEr 5 for fhe 
he unc, 
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found, that more intereft was neceffary for the purpofe 

than the could command; and that fhe had, for that 
reafon, laid afide her comedy for ever.’? While the was 
talking, came in a favourite dog of Lavinia’s, which | 
had ufed to carefs. The creature fprung to my arms, 
and I received him with my ufual fondnefs. Lavinia 
endeavoured to conceal‘a tear, which trickled down her 
cheek. Afterwards fhe fays, ‘* Now that I live en- 
tirely alone, I thow Juno more attention than I had 
ufed to do formerly. The heart wants pumcthing to be 
kind to,—and it confoles us for the lofs of fociety, to fee 
even an animal derive happinefs from the endearments 
we beftow — it. —— 

The heart wants fomething to be kind to 1—O, elo- 
quent truth ! Whai fenfil bility in this fweet and {ym- 
pathetic mnpretion: {! What delicacy in the circum. 
ftance! How muft it be experienced by the forrow- 
ing and forfaken female, who, like Eliza Ryves, was 
virtuous amidit her defpair, and evinced an heroic for- 
titude, while her foul fhuddered with ail the delicacy of 
a feminine foftness. 

I have not yet finithed what I have to obferve on this 
little volume. The authorefs, with the melancl holy fa- 
gacity of genius, forefaw, and has defcribed her own 
death ! The affe€ting manner of Lavinia’s death, oc- 
cafioned by a broken heart, was ftriétly that of Eliza 
Ryves; in the fiction, Lavinia dies of a broken heart, 
occafioned by a difappointed paffion, and an individual 
negleét ; in truth, Eliza Ryves died of difappointment 
and negle&t ; and when the heart is literally broken, 
whether it was love or grief, it will fignify nothing. 

I believe this volume procured no temporary aid to 
its authorefs’s poverty. I have in vain fought for it in 
our journals; and not being there noticed, thows the 
extreme obfcurity with which it was ulhered into the 
literary world. 

I thal! conclude thefe hafty recolle€tions with fome- 
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thing that will intereft — reader of fenfibility with 
more pati yos than I can afford. Mifs Ryves favoured 
me with the following ftanzas, a fhort time before her 
death, with a fignificant gefture, which too plainly ex- 
prefied who was the obj eet of her melancholy mufe. 
The verfe is very elegant and flowing ; but the cir- 
cumftance is much more taterefting than the verfe : 


A SONG Uy 


BY ELIZA RYVES. 


« A new-fallen lamb, as mild Emmeline paft, 
In pity fhe turn’d to behold, 

How it fhiver’d and fhrunk from the mercilefs blai, 
Then fell all benumb’d with the cold. 


She rais’d it, and touch’d by the innocent’s fate, 
Its foft form to her bofom fhe preft ; 

But the tender relief was afforded too late, 
It bleated, and died on her breaft. 

The moralift then, as the corfe fhe refign’d, 
And, weeping, {pring Howers o’er it laid, 

Thus mufed, ‘ So it fares with the delicate mind, 
“ To the tempetts of fortune betray’d. 

“ Too tender, like thee, the rude fhock to fuftain, 
“ And deny’d the relief which would fave ; 

Tis loft, and when pity and kindnefs are vain, 
“ Thus we drefs the poor futterer’s grave .”” 


be fe laft lines feem to reproach me, as I form thefe 

y Recolleétions, Alas! I hardly knew thee—and 
now ot kn 1ow thee too late. Vain and impotent rite! 
T would now featter fome living rofes over the pale 
afhes of the dead ! 
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MR. MATTHISON’S DESCRIPTION OF THE LATE 
MR. GIBBON, WHOM HE VISITED WHILE IN 
THE PAYS DE VAUD. 


YESTERDAY waited on Mr. Gibbon, his figure 
is very oe He is tall, of athletic make, and 
rather aukward when he moves. His tace forms one 
of the mof es phy fognomical ph@nomena, ow- 
ing to the irreg ular Aig agleeet of the parts to the whole. 
The eyes are fo little as peculiarly to contraft with his 
high and coe arched forehead ; while the nofe, in- 
clining to flatnef-, almoft vanithes between the cheeks, 
which project exceedingly. The double chin hanging 
down very low, renders the elliptic thape of his long 
face ftill more remarkable : : yet, in fpite of thefle irre- 

gularities, Mr. Gibbon’s co unbtenance has an uncommon 
expreflion 3 dignity, which, at firtt fight, befpeaks the 
profound and acute reafoner. Nothing exceeds the 
glowing animation of his eyes. In his converfation and 
manner, he is quite the polite gentieman, ciyil, but cold. 
He {peaks French wih elegance 3 and, which is — 
furprifing i in an Englifhman, pronounces tt nearly likea 

Parifian man of letters. He liftens to his own accents 
with great complacency, and talks flowly, as if carefully 
examining each phrafe beiore he gives it utterance. 
With the fame compofed countenance, he fpeaks on 
agreeable and on difagreeable fubjects, on joyful and on 
melancholy events. During the whole of our conver- 
fation, the mufcles of his face remained unaltered; 

though a very ludicrous incidént, which he had occa- 

fion to relate, ‘might naturaily have drawn a {mile from 
him. In his houfe, the ferittert punctuality and order 
prevail; and his domeftics muft expeét to be difmiffed 
if they perform not their bufine!s almoft at the ftated 
moment. Of this exaéinefs he iets them the example 
himfelf. His day is divided like that of king Alfred. As 
the clock ftrikes, he goes to bufine{s, to dinner, or fees 
company ; 
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company 3 always taking the utmoft care not to fpend 
one minute beyond the time fet apart for the occafion, 
A hair-dreffer was difcarded fur coming a few minutes 
paft feven o'clock. His fucceffor, thinking to make 
fure of the punctual cuflomer, called a little defore fe- 
ven, and met the fame fate. The third, who ftep pped 
into the houfe as the clock was ftriking, was consiaiedh 

Mr. Gibbon is now engaged in taking a catalogue of 
his library, which abounds in valuable works, efpecially 
in good editions of the claffics, and which is generally 
confidered as one of the moft excellent colleétions of 
books that ever was in the poffeffion of any literary 
man. The firft performance, by which he uthered 
himfelf into the republic of letters, appeared in French, 
ata very early period of his life. He told me that this 
litle treatife, though confitting but of a few theets, had 
lately, at a public fale, been knocked down for the ex- 
travagant price of two guineas. It was in the ruins of 
the capitol, that he conceived the firtt idea of writing 
on the Decline and Fai! of the Roman Empire; and he 
has, with manly perieverance, travelled over one of the 
moft rugged roads that ever author ventured to ex- 
plore. 

From ancient Englith literature, in which he appears 
to be exceedingly w ell read, the converfation foon turn. 
ed to the ftate of letters in Germany. Mr. Gibbon, 
although one of the beft {cholars of the age, whom no- 
thing has efcaped that England, France, Italy, and 
Spain, have produced, in almoft every branch of learn- 
ing, feemed to be but fuperficially informed with re- 
fpet to our language and literature. That the Ger- 
mans a€tually copy ancient ‘metres, is a faét that had 
never come to his ears. He cited Algarotti, who, in 
his treatile on rhyme, takes notice of the Germans, but 
only enumerates the unfuccefeful | attempts at pure hex- 
amcters made by the Englith, French, and Italians, 
This induced me to give him a fuccinét hiftory of the 
German language, and of its rapid improvement, which 
I concluded with jaforming.. hin of a German Odyfiey, 
In 
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in which the tranflator had preferved, not only the fame 
metre and number of lines, but in many hexameters 
even the feet of the orig inal, My memory being faith 
ful enough to furnith me with the two foil: 0 lines 
on Sify phus rolling up the ftone (from the xith book of 
the Odyffey), I recited them, both in Greek and Ger 


man: 


Néav Pacldeovie wersipiov a.Delzoyory : 


Linen fchweren Marmor mit grojer Gewalt farther 


- Mw & sé / 
Avlis &meirra mélovde up riudele Adas oveudus. 


Hurtig mit Dannergepolter entrollte der tiickifehe Marmor. 
y 


Though unacquainted with the German idiom, and 
judging merely from the impreffion which thefe hexa- 
meters made on his ear, he admitted the mafterly fabric 
ef them. He indeed made me repeat them feveral times, 
and I am unable fufficiently to exprefs his aito nifhme nt. 
He immediately conceived fuch an high opin ton of the 
improvement of our language, and of the “ gigantic 
fteps of our literature,”’ as he expreffed himfelf, that 
he refolved to learn Germ: an, as foon as he fhould enjoy 

@ greater portion of leifure than he then poffeffed. 


eS 
LITERARY ENQUIRIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY VISITOR. 


73 UKE’S [ron Crown’ —Gold{mith’s Traveller. 
it What is the faét here aliuded te? Where is 
an account of the faét to be fou ind ? 
“ Lydiat’s Life’’—Dr. Jolinfon’s Vani 
Withes. Who was Lydiat, ant: mn 
able > < ~ t Scuith Guiridn, but y § 
fer’s FQ. b. ii. cant. co. tt. 24. 
What are the meaning of ori words? 
Hiltorians have left us in the dark a 


reafuns (fome there doubtielsly were) of the me 
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rended to the carl of Cromartie, while the more amiable 
Kilmarnock was given up to the ftroke of the execu- 
tioncr—-W hat were thofe reafons ? 

So far as 1 know, the world has never been favoured 
with authentic memoirs, nor a portrait of the greateft 
of our humorous poets, Chriftopher Anftey, the bard 
of Bath. Jt would be a gratification to feveral to be 
favoured with them. 


*..* Any perfon having a neat and perfeét copy of 
Hawes’ s Paftime of Pieafures, which would be difpofed 
of, may hear of a purchafer, by informing the Editor of 
the price that will be expected for it. 





ON GENTILITY. 


\7 EVER was the idea of gentility fo generally mifun- 
derftood as in the prefent day; and never dida 
greater multitude claim that character of a gentleman, 
which fo few de ferve. “Tobe agentleman was, formerly, 
an arduous tafk. A gentleman by decent, required a ling 
of illuftrious ancettors, to the glory of which he was to 
add by his hfe; while, on the contrary, the leaft {pot 
upon his honour involved his race in ignominy. To 
him the advantage of birth was a fpur of emulation ; 
and every moment of his hte was facrificed to the pur- 
fuits of honour. Although as a xominal gentleman, he 
might not blot the memory of his ancettors; yet, intent 
only on the eftablifhment of his future fame, as the 
fiunder of a line which was to form another link to the 
brilli 1ant circle of gentility, he was doubly folicitous of 
performing the duties which his ftation devolved. 

But ities wifer than our filly forefathers, have level- 
ed the diftingtions of great and good men fo low, that 
itis now, toa feeling mind, almoft ignominy to defire 
that name which was once fo defervedly efteemed. 
We have been eager to encreafe the number of gen- 

Vou. II, Dd tlemen, 
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tlemen, without difcriminating who ought to be hon- 
oured with that name. Indeed there is, at prefent, 
niore difficuity to be a refpectal ole tradefman, than of 
that motley 9 Raatr-sdl known in the metropolis by the 
name of gentleman. 

A gentleman of old, had already, from the die of na- 
ture, received the exterior of the exalted ftation which 
he was to poffels. Liberality of education, and fenti- 
ments of the higheft dignity, were the only means by 
which he “40 uthered into the circles then called polite. 
Attentive gallantry to the fair fex, foftened that warlike 
fpirit which glowed within the breafts of that age; 
bieft with honour, they funk back into the arms ofa 
peaceful, but by no means an inglorious fleep. 

In thefe enlightened days, however, when the cha- 
racter of a gentleman is eftablifhed by the united efforts 
of his tradetmen, and when his manners partake of the 
elegance of the loweft clais of men, a gentleman has 
other cares than thofe which our anceftors knew. He 
has the fafhionable world to live in; the leaft inatten- 
tion to which precludes him from holding any rank in 
that elegant mob, termed the ton. His chiet ftudy is 
dreis: and when he approaches the fair fex, it is with 
the view to fhew himfelf as a peacock, or to offend 
them by the de/:cate converfation of the times. Befides, 
the bottle, that generous diflipater of care, muft not be 
forgotten. It is ungenteel not to be inebriated ; only 
care muft be taken that it is not done in porter, as that 
only is unbecoming, Not to mention the manly and no- 
ble occupations of gaming, lounging, and rowing. In 
fhort, the ftudy of the modern gentry fcems to be to 
put themfe! er on an equal footing with the dregs of 
the people, but to do it in a gentee/ way. 

True, as the great Burke fays, ‘ the age of chivalry 
is gone.’ The genius of Albion is fled. No more 
doth the noble-hearted youth follow the floating ban- 
ner for his country ; no more does generous fire warm 
the bofoms of our warriors, and ftecl them againit _ 
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horde of barbarians which the times and erroneous opi- 
nions have Ict loofe upon the world. No more doth the 
trumpet’s found ennobje the minds of gentlemen to 
ftand forth, from motives of patriotitm, in defence of 
thefe hallowed fhores. 

Our great anceftors, who on the plains of Creffy, 
Agincourt, and even Ramillics, refleéted immortal hon- 
our on the Britifh empire, may now blufh—when they 
fee a modern Englith gentleman, and a foldier, whofe 
pride is his drefs; whofe charaéter and morality are 
beneath criticifm, whofe moft jovful found is the rattling 
of nee and moft valorous feats the kicking of a waiter. 

Had Hampden and Sidney be held, even a prototype 
of the modern foldier, who, w hile bedaubing his body 
with perfumes, is funk in the moft t infamous hiberti- 
nifm, they would have fighed for the fate of their couns 
try, but they would have defpaired of aiiitting her li- 


ertles 
Took’s Court, JOHN FREDERIC RUNKEL,. 
19th Sept 97. 





MEMOIRS 
OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE, 


(Continued from page 252 


wy 
"hae, writings and fpeeches of Mr. Burke, are, 
1. A Vindication of Natural Society, in Imitation of 
Bolingbroke. 
2. A Philofophical Enquiry into the Origin of our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. 
3. A Short Account of a late Short Adminiftration. 
4. Obfervations on a Publication, intituled, * The 
prefent State of the Nation.”’ 
5» Thoughts on the Caufe of the prefent Difcen- 
tents, 


Dd: 6. Letter 
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_ 6. Letter to the Sheriffs of Briftol on the Affairs of 
America, 1777. 

7. Two Letters to Gentlemen in Briftol, on the 
Bilis depending in Parliament relative to the Affairs of 
dreland, 1773. 

8. Refleétions on the Revolution in France, and on 
the Proceedings of certain Societies in London relative 
to that Event. 

9. Letter toa Member of the National Affembly3 

Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, 

tr. Letter to a Peer of Ireland on the Penal Laws 
againit Irifh Catholics. 

Letter to Sir Hercules Langrithe. 

13. Letter from the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke to a Noble Lord, on the Attacks made upon 
him and his Penfion, in the Houfe of Lords, by the 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale. 

14. Two Letters addreffed to a Member of the pres 
fent. Parliament, on the Propofals for Peace with the 
Regicide Direétory of France. 

15. Letter to his Grace the Duke of Portland: con- 
taining Fifty-four Articles of Impeachment againft the 
Right Honourable C. J. Fox, 

COLLECTED SPEECHES. 
- On American Taxation, 1774. 
On his Arrival at Brittel, 1774. 
At the Conclufion of the Poll, on his being de- 
clared duly eletted, November 3, 1774. 
1. On moving his Refolutions for Conciliation with 
the Colonies, March £4, 877%. 

s- On a Plan for the better Security of the Inde- 
pendence of Parliament, and the economical Refors 
mation of the Civil, and other Eftablifhments, February 
BI, 1780 

6. At Briftol, previous to the Election, 1780. 

7. On the Eaft India Bil!, December 1, 1783. 
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a. 8. On the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, February 28, 

he 1755. 7 

of g- Reprefentation to His Majefty, moved in the 
Houfe of Commons, June 14, 1784. 

- 10. Subftance of the Speech on the Army Eftimates, 

= February 9, 1790. 


His Vindication of Natural Society has ever been con- 
fidered as a matter-piece of deception. It came near 
enough to Bolingbroke, in imitation of whom it was 
done, to cheat even the admirers of that nobleman. Nor 
does it effeét all this at the coft of truth. While it 
profeffes the deftrution of governments, by a {pecious 
and general crimination, it is fo artfully contrived as to 
evince, at the fame inftant, the futility of what is thus 
advanced. We conclude our obfervations on this pro- 
duétion, with a fentence from the preface. “ Even 
in matters which are, as it were, juft within our reach, 
what would become of the world if the praétice of 
all moral duties, and the foundations of fociety, refted 
upon having their reafons made clear and demonftrative 
to every individual ?”’ 

Of the Enquiry on the Sublime and Beautiful, 1 
e have {poken in the beginning of thefe Memoirs. 
zn No publication of Mr. Burke’s has been more cele- 
m 6 brated ‘th an his Thoughts on the Caufes of the Prefent 
Difcontents. By the patriots of that day it was, at leaft, 












Je. as highly efteemed, as it has been quoted by the patriots 

of this. It unveiled, with a difcriminating hand, the 

‘itl hidden fources of our national misfortunes: it revealed 
to us a double cabinet. 

de- i “ The firt part of the reformed plan was to draw a /ine 

Ole § which jhould feharate the court from the minifiry. Hitherto 

ary thefe names had been looked upon as fynonymous ; but for 

the future, court and adminiftration were to be confidered as 

ings totally diflin&. By this operation, two fyftems of ad- 

iftration were to be fonned : one which fhould be in the 

On re al fecret and confidence; the ot her merely oftenfible, to per- 


form the official and executory duties of government. The 
D d 3 lattes 

















latter were alone to be refpor 


* hilft the real advifers, 
who enjoyed all the power, we 
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ually removed from all 
the danger. 

“ Sec mdly, A farty under thefe leaders was io be fermed in 
favour of the court agauinft the mu bry : this party was to have 
a large fhare in the emoluments of government, and to hold 
it totally feparate from, and independent of, oitenfible admi- 
niftration 

“‘ The third point, and that on which the fuccefs of the whole 
fcheme uitimately depended, was to bring frarliament to an ac~ 
quiefcence in this proje?. Parliament was therefore to be taught 
by degrees a total indifference to the perfons, rank, influence, 
abilities, connexions, ard charaéter, of the minifters of the 
crown. By means of a difcipline, on which I {hall fay more 
hereafter, that body was to be habituated to the moft « ppofite 
interefts, and the moft difcordant politics. All connections 
and dependencies among fubjects were to > he entirely diffolved. 
As hitheito bufinefs had gone through the hands of Icaders of 
Whigs or Tories, men ml talents to souidilians the people, and 
engage to their confidence; now the method was to be altered, 
and the lead was to be given to men of no fort of confidera- 
tion or credit in the country. This want of natural impoit- 
ance was to be their very title to delegated power. Members 
of parliament were to be hardened into an.infenfibility to pride 
as well as to duty. Thofe high and haughty fentiments, 
which are the great fuppo " of independence, were to be let 
down gradually. _ Point of honour and precedence were no 
more to be regarded in pailiamentary decorum, than in a 
Turkifh army. ft was to be avowed as a conftitutional max- 
im, that the king might appoint one of his reo or one of 
your fyotmen, for minifter ; ; and that he ought to be, and that 
he would be, as well followed as the firft name for rank or 
wifdom inthe nation. Thus parliament was to look on, as 
if perfeétly unconcerned, while a cabal of the clofes and back- 
flairs was fubftituted in the place of national adminifiration.” 

“ A minifter of ftate will fometimes keep himfelf totally 
eftranged from ail his colleagues; will differ from them in 
their councils, will privately traverfe, and publicly oppole, 
their meafures. He will, however, continue in his employ- 
ment. Inftead of fuffering any mark of difpicaiure, he will 
be diftinguifhed by an unbouaded profufien of court aie 
an 
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and careffes ; becaufe he does what is expected, and all that is 
expected, from men in office. He helps to keep fome form 
of adminiftration in being, and keeps it at the fame time as 
weak and divided as poffible.”’ 

“ Conftitute government how you pleafe, infinitely the 
greater part ol it muit de pend up ym the exercife of th 1¢e ps Oowers 
which are left at large to the prudence and uprightnefs of mi- 
nifters of ftate. Even all the ute and potency of the laws de- 











pends upon them. Without them, your commonwealth is no 
better than a f{cheme upon paper; and not a living, acting, ef~ 
fective conftitution. It is pofhbie, that through neglige”en, 
or ignorance, or defign, artfully conducted, minitters may fuf- 
fer one pait of government to languifh, another to be perverted 
from its purpofes, and every valuable intereft of the country to 
fall into ruin and decay, without pof flibility of Axing any fin- 
gleaét on v hich a criminal profecution can be juftly grounded. 


The ¢ 





ement of men in the active part of the ftate, 

foreign to the purpofes of a wife government, 
1g its very fir é and deaieft objects. When, 
ttors of the new {vitem tell us, that hetween 
them and their oppofers there is nothing but a ftruggle for 
power, and that therefore we are no ways concerned in it; we 


mut tell thofe 














the impudence to infult us in this 
manner, that of all tl ings we ought to be the moft concerned, 
who, and what fo y are, that hold the truft of 
every thing that is ange to us. Nothing can render this a 
point of indifference te the nation, but what mutt either render 
us totally de 








erate, or foothe us into the fecurity of ideots, 
We muff foften into a credulity below the eile of in- 
to think all men virtuous. We mutt be tainted with 
mali gnity truly diabolical, to believe all the world to b 

jually wicked and corrupt. Men are in public life as in pri- 
vate, fome good, fome evil. The elevation of the one, and 
the depreffion of the other, are the firft obje&ts of all true po- 











hey. But that form of »vernment, which, neither in its die 
rect inititutic Ms, nor in their immediate tendency, has contrived 
to throw its affairs i into the moft truft-waorthy hands, but has 
left its whole executory fyftem to be difpofed of agreeably to 


the uncontrouled ‘planes a any one man, however excellent 
or virtuous, is a plan of polity defective not only in that mem- 
ber, but confequeatially eirongous in every part of it,’ 


Our 
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Our Conftitution. 


The popular el lection of magiftrates, and popular difpofition 
of rewards and honours, is one of the firft advantages of a free 
ftate. Without it, or fomething equivalent to it, perhaps the 
people cannot long enjoy the fubftance of freedom ; certainly 
none of the viv: fy ing energy of good government. The frame 
of our commonwealth did not acenit of fuch an actual elec- 
tion: but it provided as well, and d (whil ile the {pirit of the con- 
ftitution is preferve t) better br all the effeéts of it than by the 
method of futirage in any democratic ftate whatfoever. It 
had always, until of late, been held the firft duty of parlia- 
ment, to refufe to fupport government until power was in the 
hands of perfuns who were acceptable to the people, or while 
factions feredominated in the court in which the nation had na 
confidence. Thus all the good effects of apne election were 
fuppofed to be fecured to us, without the mitchiefs attending 
on perpetual intrigue, and a diftin& canvafs ra rr every particu- 
lar office throughout the body of the peaple. This 4 ‘was the 
moft noble and sefined part uf our conftitution. The people, 
by their reprefentatives and grandees, were intrufted with a 
deliberative power in making laws; the king with the con- 
troul of his negative. The king was intrufted with the deli- 
berative choice «nd the election to office; the people had the 
negative in a parliamentary refulal to fup po rt. Formerly me 
power of controul was what kept minifters in awe of parlia- 
ments, and parliaments in reverence with the people. If the 
ufe of this power of controul on the fyftem and perfons of ad- 
minifiration is gone, every thing is lott, parliament and all. 
We may affure ourfelves, that if parliament will tamely fee 
evil men take poffetfion of all the ftrong holds of their coun- 
try, and allow Siem time and means to fortify themfeives, 
under a pretence of giving them a fair trial, and upon a hope 
of difcovering whether they will not be reformed by power, 
and whether their meafures will not be better than their mo- 
rals; fuch a parliament will give countenance to their mea- 
fures alfo, whatever that parliament may pretend, and what- 
ever thofe meatures may be. 

“ Every good political inititution muft have a preventive 
operation as well as aremedial. It ought to have a natural 
tendency to exclude bad men from government, and not to 
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te to fubfequent punithment alone: 
p anifhment, which has ever been tardy and uncertain; and 
which, when power is fuifered in bad hands, may chance to 
han sie riminal, 

t forward into the great trufts of the 
conduct to have obtained fuch a 
their country, as may be fome fort of 
he public, that they will not abufe 
‘an fecurity for a proper ule of power, 










the general or of his actions, that 
non, thec dence of his fellow 
the princi ects of his life; and 








rat he has ov he gradations of his power or for- 
tune to a fettled contempt, or occafional forfeiture of their 
eifeem. 

“ That man wee before he comes into power has no friends, 
er who coming 9 power is obliged to defert his friends, or 
who lofing it, ion no friends to fyrap thize with him; he who 





; has no {way among any part of the landed or commercial in- 
tereft, but whufe whole importance has begun with his office, 
and is fure to end with it; is a perfon who ought never to be 
futfeved by a controuling parliament to continue in any of 
thofe fituations which confer the lead and direétion of all our 
public alfairs 

Thole knots or cabals ef men who have got together, 
i iple, in order to fell thei 
Z iad are therefore univerfally 
lomineer in the itate; 
iments and opinions 









; becaufe fuch a man fas no connection with the 












conjunct iniquity 
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ons was fuppofed originally to be so 
gavernme be Megedtey ncn It was confi- 

dered as a controul, ifaing ph Be wte/y from the people, and 
{peedily to be refulved into the mals from when ee it arofe. 
In this refpe&t it was in the higher part of government what 
juries are in the lower. Th of a magiftvate being 
traniitory, and that of a citizen permanent, the latter capacity 



















it was hoped would of courfe prepon jerate in all difed. ant, 
not only zen the people and the ftand:ng auth rity of 8 
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houfe of commons itfelf. It was hoped that, being of a mid- 
die nature between fubjeé& and government, they would fee] 
with a more tender and a nearer intereft every thing that 
concerned the people, than the other remoter and more per- 
manent parts of legiflature. 

“¢ Whatever alterations time and the neceffary accommodae 
tion of bufinefs may have introduced, this charaéter can never 
be fuftained, unlefs the houfe of commons fhal! be made to bear 
fome ftamp of the aétual difpofition of the people at large. 
It would (among public misfortunes) be an evifmore natural 
and tolerable, that the houfe of commons fhould be infected 
with every epidemical phrenfy of the people, as this would 
indicate fome c onfanguinity, fome fympathy of nature with 
their conftituents, than that they thould i in ail cafes be w! holly 
untouched by the opinions and “feeling zs of the people out of 
doors. By this want of fympathy they would ceafe to be an 
houfe of commons. For it is not the derivation of the power 
of that houfe from the people, which makes it in a difting 
fenfe their reprefentative. Th 1¢ king is the reprefentative of 
the people; fo are the lords; fo are the judges. They all are 
truftees for the people, as well as the commons; becaufe no 
power is given for the fole fake of the holder; and although 
governme “rit certainly is an inftitution of divine cutho: ity, yet 
its forms, and the perfons who adminifter it, all origin: ite from 
the people 

“A popular origin cannot therefore be the characteriftical 
diftinction of a popular reprefentative. This belongs equally 
to all parts of government, and in all forms. The virtue, fpirit, 
and effence of a houfe of commons, confiits in its being the 
exprefs image of the feelings of the nation. It was not infti- 
tuted to he a controul wfson the people, as of late it has been 
taught by a doctrine of the moft pernicious tendency. It was 
defigned as a controul for the people. Other inftitt utions have 
been formed for the purpofe of checking popular exceffes; 
and they are, I apprehend, fully ee to their objet. If 
not, they ought to be made fo. The houfe of commons, as it 
was never intended for the fupport of peace and fubordination, 
is miferably emg for that fervice; having no ftronger 
weapon than its mace, and no better officer than its ferjeant at 
arms, which it can command of its own proper authority. A 
vigilant and jealous eye over executory and judicial magitiracy; 
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an anxious care of public money, an opennefs, approaching 
towards facility, to public complaint: thefe feem to be the 
true charaéteriftics of an houfe of commons. But an addref- 
fing houfe of commons, and a petitioning nation ; an houfe of 
commons full of confidence, when the nation is plunged in 
defpair; in the utmott harmony with minifers, whom the 
people regard with the utm oft abhorrence; who vote thanks, 
when the public opinion calls upon them for impeachments ; 
who are cager to grant, when the general voice demands ace 
count; who, in ali difputes between the se se? and adminif- 
tation, prefume againft the people; who peat lifh their difor- 
ders, but refufe even to enquire into the provocations to 
them ; this is an unnatural, a monfrous ae) of things in this 
conttitution. Such an aflembly may be a great, wile, awful 
fenate; but it is not to any popular purpofe an houte of coms 
mons, This change from an immediate ttate of procuration 
and delegation to a courfe of aéting as from original power, is 
the way in which all the pore tlar magiltracies in the world 
have been perverted from their purpotes. It is indeed theis 

tet and fometimes their incurable corruption. For there 
is a material diftinction between that corruption by which par- 
ticular P pints are carried againft reafon, (this is a thing which 
cannot be prevented by human wifdom, and is of lefs confe- 
quence) and the c ee of the principle itfelf. For then 
e evil is not accidental, but fettled. The diftemper becomes 
1¢ natural habit.” 
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With this paffas ge, which in the main ts fo highly and 
juftly wrought, a few qi ueftions ge intrude on the 
impartial mind. If we accede to the whole ee 
tion, the houfe of commons may, indeed, be a reprefex- 
tative, but hardly a deliberative body. Is it then to 
keep no check on popular frenzy, while it watches with 
a becoming eye the windings of an intriguing admi- 
niftration? It is happily placed betwixt popular out- 
rage and minifterial artifice; and fo long as it thall laft, 
unaffeéied by both, it will cffentially preferve our Cos 
fiitutional vigour. 


Reform, 
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& The firft ideas wh ich generally fuggeft themfelves, for the 
cure of parliamentary diford LYS, 3 aie to thorten the duration of 
parliaments ; and to cifqualify all, or a great number of place- 
men, from a feat in the houfe of commons. Whatever efficacy 
there may be in thofe remedies S ay am fure in the prefent ftate 
of things it is impofiible to a ythem. A reftoration of the 
right of free election is a seetiss inary indifpenfable to every 
other reformation. What alterations ought < afterwards to be 
made in this conftitution, is a matter of deep and dificult re- 
fearch. 

“¢ Tf I wrote merely to pleafe the popular palate, it would 
indeed be as little trcublefome to me as to another, to extol 
thofe remedies, fo famous in {peculation, but to which their 
greateft admirers have never attempted ferioufly to refort in 
practice. I confefs, then, that I have no fort of reliance upon 
either a triennial parliament, or a place-bill, With 1 egard to 
the former, perhaps it might rather ferve to counteract, than 
to promote the ends that are propofed by it. To fay nothing 
of the honible diforders among the people attending frequent? 
elections, I fhould be fearful of committin g every three years, 
the independent gentlemen of the country into a contefi with 
the treafury*~ #tis eafy to fee which of the contending par- 
ties would be :uined firft. Whoever has taken a careful view 
of public proceedings, fo as to endeavour to ground his fpecu- 
lations on his experience, muft have obferved how prodigioufly 
greater the power of miniftry isin the fit and la ft feffion of 
a parliament, than it is in the intermediate period i, wi hen mem- 
bers fit a little firm on their feats. The perfons of the gicatell 


conftantly, in canvaffing the fate of queftions 
to the court fide, upon account of the elections dependir 
imminent. The evil complained of, if it exifts in the 
fent ftate of things, would hardly be removed by a trien: 
parliament: for, unlefs the influence of g in el 
tions can be entirely taken away, the more fre Eee they 
return, the more they will harafs private ir an ndence ; th 
more generally men will be compelled to fly to the fettled fyf- 
tematic 
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tematic intereft of government, and to the refources of a bound« 
lets civil lift. Certainly fomething may be done, and ought 
to be done, towards leifening that influence in elections; and 
this will be neceflary upon a plan either of longer or fhorter 
duration of pailiament. But nothing can fo perfectly remove 
the ev il, as not to render fuch contentions too frequently re= 
ated, utterly ruinous firit to independence of fortune, and 
then to indepe ndence he {fpirit. AsIam only giving an opi- 
nion on this point, and not at all debating it in an adverfe line, 
I hope I may be excufed in another obfervation. With great 
truth Tm: y aver, that I never remember to have talked on this 
fubject with any man much converfant with public bufinefs, 
dered thort p parliaments as a real improvement of the 
Gentlemen, warm in a popular caufe, are ready 

pan to attribute all the declarations of fuch pertons to core 


rupt motives. But the habit of atfairs, if, on one hand, it tends 
to corrupt the mind, furnifhes it, on the other, with the means 
of better information. The authority of fuch perfons will al- 
ways have fome weight. It may ftand upon a par with the 
fpeculations of thofe: who are lefs pra¢tifed inebufinels; and 
who, with perh PSE purer intentions, ha ve not fo effectual means 
of judging. It is, befides, an eifeét of vulgar and puerile ma- 
lignity, to imagine, that every ftatefman is of courle corrupt, 
and that his opimion, upon every conftitutional po‘nt, is folely 
formed upon fome finitter intereft. 

“The next favourite remedy is a place-bill. The fame 

imciple guides in both; I mean the opinion which is enter- 
tained by many of the infallibility of laws and regulations, in 
the cure of public pei i 1s. Without being as unreafonably 
coubtful as many are unwilely confident, I will only fay, that 
this alfo is a matter ve ry well worthy of ferious and mature 
reflection. It is not ealy to forefec, wi 


iat the eifect would be, 
of difconnecting with parliament the ¢ catelt part of thofe 
i iVvVilempi syments, and of fuch m nity ind importe 

as the military and naval eftablifhments. It were 

etier, perhaps, that they fhould have a corrupt intereft in the 
orms of the conftitution, than that they fhouid have none at 
his is a qucftion altogether different from the difquali- 


be 


ition of a particular delcriptton of revenue officers fi om feats 
tliament; or, perhaps, of all the lower forts of them from 
sineleftions. In the former cafe, only the few are ef- 
ik. Ee feted; 
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fe&ted; in the latter, only the inconfiderable. But a great of. 
ficial, a great profefhional, a great military and naval intereft, 
all neceflarily comprehending many people of the firft weight, 
ability, wealth, and fpirit, has been gradually formed in the 
kingdom. ‘Thefe new interefts muft be let into a fhare of re. 
prefentation, elfe poflibly they may be inclined to dettroy thofe 
inftitutions of which they are not permitted to partake. This 
is not a thing to be trifled with; nor is it every well-meani ing 
man that is fit to put his hands to it. 

Who will fay that thefe declarations of Mr. Burke, 
though written onthe flart of his public life, are not, in 
fact, fubftance, and effect, the fame as thofe with which 
he has finifhed his courfe? He now proceeds at large, 
in his difapprobation of our reforming meafures. This 
he does in a manner fo forcible, and fo firmly diftant 
from ail the late ideas of reform, that we would cite 
them, if at any rate our limits would indulge us, asa 
complete vindication of his oppofition to the democracy 
of this day. 

The ftyle of this produ€tion ( Thoughts on the Caufe 
of the prefent Di ife outents) is \ ery different to the lat. 
ter writings of Mr. Burke. It is firm, animated, and 
graceful. But it has none of that {plendid imagery, 
nor is it tinétured with thofe high conceits in which 
its author fo generally, and fo profufely delighted. 

A Letter to certain Gentlemen, on their Condem- 
nation of his Support to mea afures calculated for alle- 

viat ting the Refiriétions on the Irifh Commerce, and 

his confequent re jection at the ele&tion of members 
for Briftol, are infinitely honourable to the memory of 
Burke. 


(To be concluded iv our next. J 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XVI. 


Related by an Emigrant Lady of high Rank, who 
heard it from the Mouth both of the King and iis 
Atiendant. 


Pe ae three years previous to the revolution, a 
“X poor aged woman having by fome accidental 
means found the opportunity of approaching the king, 
whilft his majefty was walking near one of his palaces, 
exclaimed to him in a refolute and fullen tone, * Sire, 
I want bread.”’ The king frowning, waved his hand, 
as a fignal for her to depart, whilft he turned about: 
at the inftant an attendant arrived, but before he could 
get near enough to ftop the woman’s farther difcourfe, 
fhe made the following prophetic exclamation in the 
full hearing of the king. Ah! Louis! one of thofe 
palaces, from which the poor are now driven with fo 
much contempt, fhall fhortly be your prifon.” 


—ae 


ANECDOTE RESPECTING THE LATE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 


In 1765, a falmon was prefented to the late earl of 
Chatham, by a private inhabitant of Wareham, in Dor- 
fetthire ; in the neighbourhood of which is the refi- 
dence of fir William Pyncent, his great benefaétor, 
with this remarkable note accompanying it:—I am an 
Englifuman, and therefore love liberty and _you:—Sir, 
be pleafed to accept of this fifh as a mark of my efteem: 
were every fcale a diamond, tt Jhould have been at your 
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COMPARATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Or 
THE CAUSES OF THE ASCENT OF SMOKE. 
BY BENJAMIN, COUNT RUMFORD. 


F fmall leaden bullets, or large goofe fhot, be mixed 
with peas, and the whole well fhaken in a buhhel, 


the fhot will feparate from the peas, and will take its 
place at the bottom of the buftel ; forcing by its greater 


weight the peas which are lighter, to move upwards, 
contrary to their natural tendency, and take their places 


If water and linfeed oil, which is lighter than water, 
be mixed in a veffel by fhaking them together, upon 
fuffering this mixture to remain quiet, the water will 
defcend and occupy the bottom of the veffel, and the 
oil, being forced out of its place by the greater preffure 
downwards of the heavier liquid, will be obliged to rife 
and {wim on the furface of the water. 
Tt abottle containing linfeed oil be plunged in water 
vith its mout h upwards, and open, the oil will afcend 
out of the bottle, and paffing upwards through the mafs 
of water, In a continucd fiream, will {pread ttlelf over 





manner when two fluids of any kind, of 
come into contact, or are mixed with 


): 1 ’ 
nw the rwSntell wil co fOTCed Up- 
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1 is the heaviett. 
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or mercury,—it follows that two 

portions of the fame fluid, at different te omperatures, 

being brought into contaét with each other, thar portion 
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which is the hottcft being more rarefied, or {pecifical 
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When hot and cold water are mixed, the hotteft part 
of the mixture will be found to be at the furface above ; 
—and when cold air is admitted into a warmed room, 
it will always be found to take its place at the bottom 
of the room, the warmer air being in part expelled, and 
in parc forced upwards to the top of the room. 

Both air and water being trani{parent and colourlefs 
fluids, their internal motions are not eafily diicovered 
bv the fight; and when thefe motions are very flow, 
they make no impreffion whatever on any of our fenfes, 
confequently they cannot be deteéted by us without the 
aid of fome mechanical contrivance :—But where we 
have reafon to think that thofe motions exift, means 
fhould be fought, and may often be found, for rendering 
them perceptible. 

If a bottle containing hot water tinged with log- 
wood, or any other colouring drug, be immerfed with 
its mouth open, and upwards, into 2 deep glafs jar, 
filled with cold water, the afcent of the hot water from 
the bottle, through the mats of cold water, will be per- 
fectly vifible through the glafs—Now nothing can be 
more evident than that both of thefe fluids are forced, 
or pufhed, and not drawn upwards. Smoke is frequently 
faid to be drawn up the chimney ;—and that a chime 
ney draws well, or ill ;—but theie are carelefs expref- 
fions, and lead to very erroneous ideas refpeéting the 
caufe of the afcent of f{moke ; and conlequently tend to 
prevent the progcefs of improvements in the manage 
ment ef fires. The experiment jult mentioned with the 
coloured water is very ftriking and beautiful, and it is 
well calculated to give a juft idea of the caufe of the 
atcent of fmoke. The cold water in the jar, which, in 
confequence of its fuperior weight or deniity, forces the 
heated and rarefied water in the bottle to give place to 
it, and to move upwards out of its way, may reprefent 
the cold air of the atmofphere, while the rifing column 
of coloured water will reprefent the column of fmoke 
which alcends trom a fire. 
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If fmoke required a chimney to draw it upwards, 
how happens it that fmoke rifes from a fire which is 
made in the open air, where there is no chimney ? 

[f a tube, open at both ends, and o f fi icha length tha : 
its upper end be below the furface of the cold water ia 
the jar, be held vertically over the mouth of the bottle 
ich contains the hot coloured water, the hot water 
will rife up through it, Juft as {moke rifes in a chim. 
ney. 





} jo avn ene ee - os fo. 
Tf t} re tube be previoully heate a before if Is piunged 
. > ? 1 ' * 
into ae cold water, the afcent of hot coloured water 





" 
will be facilitated and accelerated, in like manner as 





{fmoke is known to rife with greater faciity in a chim: 
} } : ° ‘2 7 " 1 

ney whi hot, than in one In which no fire has been 

made for a ‘long time. But in nether of thefe cafes 





: as : eee: 
can it, with any propricty, be faid a 

pd re } ue Lreter + idee ins 

is drawn up the tube.—The hctter the water in the 
bottle is, and the colder that in the jar, the g 





} be cra R Seer: : 
be the velocity with whic! water will reed 
up through thetube; anc olds of the aicent of 
ma fmol ein a chimney. fire is J and 
} int . y very co the afe ae thea fmalke: , 
tne wea her "ory < id , Che aicel 1¢ The imoce i$ Very 
rapid; and under fuch circumftances chimnies feldom 


{moke. 

As the cold water of the jar immediately furrounding 
the b ttle which contains the h t water, will be he ated 
by the bottle, 
jar will rem -9} water fo heated, becoming 
fpecifica'ly lighter than that wl ill be 
forced wow ards ; and if it finds its way into the tube, 
will rife up through it with the coloured hot water. 
The egg air of a room, heated by an open chimne “y 
fire-piace, has always a tendency to rife, ( rif I may ule 
that ect’ irate expreffion, ) and finding its way into 
chimney, frequently goes off with the imoke. 
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is STRICTURES 
ON THE 


LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY VISITOR, 
er 
. SIR, 


' FICHE ingenious author of the Refle€tor, No. IV. 

ed AL endeavours to prove, that the Jove of our country 

er — being a common, and an exceedingly ufeful principle, 
; z 


as le the injury of focicty. , The evils of 
ne e, fuch as tyranny and flavery, he on 
si x ricinare fr {ources He a ‘ 
en} riginate from ormer iources, 3 - 
(es not commerce. and a 





n 
e the bafe, and 
erale re ‘mild wifhes « never would the con- 

4 querer command or op; nfulted flaves.” 
ed & The utility «f r4e Zod f our country, and its co nfor- 
a & mity to the nature of man, if confined wi ithin ji aft limits, 
id & and made fublervient to higher principles, are not dif- 
~~ de z 

But that it will not, by gaining an undue afcendency 
in men’s ony pares e to the prejudice of far nobler 

















ng principles, he injury of focie 
red c i di roved att Ife, and by rt 


the experience. From what other Seana have tyranny 











ing and fiavery t hofe homely 
he principles o r author bef catia unqualified 
be, encomiums ? ris, ‘ from the influence of com- 

rer merce, and , the offspring of luxury.”? We 
ney fhall, therefore, ate thefe two fources, in order 

ule to determine whether they have not their origin in paf. 
ihe fions nearly regarding either ourfelves, our kindred, or 





influence of commerce, our author, probab bly, 
rice. Now what is avarice but a certain mo- 


excels of felfith palhons ? Have unive r- 
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fal benevolence and picty, a chief, or even any concern, 
in forming a covetous temper? On the contrary, Is not 
the want of thefea charaéteriftic of this paffi n ? Some 
more contracted affeétions, therefore, fome partial ate 
tachmenis, mutt be the fources whence avarice flows, 
Self, independant of any connections with others, may 
be regarded as the ground-work of avarice. But par- 
viality, whether circum{eribed by kindred or by coun- 
try, differs from abfolute felfifhnefs only in degree, and 
by no means in kind. Wherever boundaries are pre- 
{cribed for the human pailions, and men arbitrarily fix 





the marks where love ihail end, and animofity or indif. 
ference fhall begin, fome vices, fimilar to thofe which 
arife from mere felfithnefs, will be the refulr. Hence 
nations may be avaricious as well as individuals. And 
whenever the individuals of a nation unite together ina 
plan of robbing another nation of its poffe ffions, the love 
of their country exifts in the /oathfome form of avarice 
operating on a larger {cale. 

“A fame, the offspring of luxury,” is mentioned by 
author as another fource of oppreffion, and of the 
many attendant evils of foctety. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how the love of fame can, with propriety, be faid 
to be the offspring of luxury. Ifthis love be duly mo- 
derated, it is a natural and ufeful principle ; and has ts 
Foundation in that defire of being efteemed and carct- 
fed, which manifefts irfelf in very carly life. But our 
author, pro bably, means that excefs of it which is cal- 
led ambition, and which prompts thofe in power to ty- 
rannife over cthers. This principle derives its origin 
from a love of being con{picuous and chief among men, 
with which luxury has no immediate conneétion. It is 
an aétive princip le which has been often accom panied 
with great aufi terity and perfeverance in encountering 
hardfhips. But luxury can have little concern, furely, 

in pro rooting fuch a paffion as this; fince diffipation 
and a love of cafe, arc its proper affecintes. It is rather 
what may be expected to fucceed the gratification of 
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Therefore, he who is prompted by too eager a defire 
to excel, is liable to be induced to feck his objeé by 
endeavouring to difparage and degrade others. But 
this betrays the excets of /e/f-/ove im purtuit of its own 
intereft and glory, at the expence of thofe of others, 
And is not this what we term ambition, or an inordi- 
nate love of tame? It is, indeed, no other than a cer- 
tain modification and excefs of felf-love, uncorreéted 
by lugher principles. In like manner a nation, whca 
it is defirous of obtaining a pre-eminence over other 
nations, at the expence of their libertv and happinels; 
when it aims at degrading them below their native 
dignity, for the purp ole of exhibi ting its own fuperiori« 
ty, and of exercifing its authority over them, it 1s aétu- 
ated by the extreme of felf-love. And every individu. 
al of that nation who is fo prejudice d by a love of his 
country as to unite in this defire, is engaged in a felfith 
and mifchievous confede racy. The love of home, there 
fore, if not regul ated by Kill nobler principles, will 
operate to the injury of thofe who are ee as 
ftrangers ; and he who purfues the fubjeét a little far- 
ther, will cafily perceive that, in due time, a juft pu- 
nifhment will alio be refleétcd on the felfith fociery at 
home. Witneis the Greeks and Romans, who deeming 
other nations éarharians, were, therefore, in a conte 
nual ftate of hoftiliry with them; but are now, alas! 
no more. 

In page 391—-It is argued, that as men and women, 
we are ncclarily, and naturally, fuperftitious. It 
true, that the human imagination 1s te 0 apt to fuper- 
fede the exercife of the underftanding ; and to create 
objects of belief where there is no ground of conviction. 
What is fuperftition but vain and vague imaginations 
united with correfponding paltions ? 2 But, {urely, mans 
kind are not always to be thus bewildered. If the un- 
derftanding be duly exerted, thefe illufions will be dif- 
pelled, and the light of truth wiil fhine forth with an 
wuiform unclouded luftre. In order, however, that it 

may 
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may have its due exertion, it is neceffary that the un- 
derftanding be free, and, confequently, unhampered by 
eftablithed authority. Henle cannot abide the “ balm 
of {uperftition.’”’ It is that which perplexes it and rene 
ders it unhappy. 

Our author afferts, page 392, that “ the beft feel- 
ings of mankind are the refult of prejudice. And find. 
ing enthufiafm, “¢ that fine delirium of the foul,’ ” op- 
poied by reafon, {cruples not to call the latter “a cold, 
and till of late, inilhaGieal {ceptic, that would rob us of 
all our bivfs.’’ 

Now what are the beft feelings of mankind > Are 
they not fuch as coincide with his moft juft and moft 
enlarged conceptions? Are not genuine devotion and 
univerfal benevolence, the fources of men’s moft ex. 
alted and pureft delights? Devotion and benevolence 
confit in loving and refembling that Being who is free 
from all parti ality and pr ejudice Prejudice the fource 
of the beft feelings ! Who’knows not, on the contrary, 
that it is the fource of the worft dihecduta3 in fociety 2 
Alarmed as our author appears at the innovation of 
reafon, and the fuccefs it is obtaining over prejudice 
and enthufiafm ; he is, perhaps, not lefs zove/, though 
fuficiently unreafonable in his affertions, that he might 
oppofe its inroads. It is conviétion which is the ge 
nuime {pring of the beft and fineit feclings. Where 
this is wanting, the affe€tions are either fluctuating or 
ci ordered, or fixed in fome erroneous purfuit. Error 
rafa.v fixed, conftitutes prejudice ; which is, therefore, 
the direét and well ieconils opponent of conviction. 
The latter can rarely find place where the former is 
_ ufly harboured. They are, indeed, things dia- 

etrically oppofice, and cannot co-exift in the fame 
oie on the fame fubjeét. Confequently, the feel- 
ings which refult from each of them, muft be of natures 
no Y lef oppofite. And whereas thofe which arife from 
conviction, cannot but be among the beft and fineft feel- 
ings 
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ings of mankind; thofe which refult from prejudice 
muft reafonably be expected to rank among the worft 
and coarfeft of them. 
But enthufiafm, * that fine delirium of the foul,’ 
ics. mee pring. Till now, | had always underftood a ns 
s perfon to be one of the moft wretched and un. 
wes yof mortals. ‘That delirious feelings are among 
the fneft, i 1s herehy a doétrine not lefs novel and ftran aes 
than any of thofe w hich | have been fuggetted even by 
“* chemical Enthi — is, in faét, no other 
than a dif ite of the patfions. We ever, in 
common suage, regard an enthufiaft as one whofe 
mind is overAcated by fome prejudice. None will deny 


that the pafiic ns are jiable to extreme diforders ; but 
few will affert, either that this diforderly ftate is the 
moft delightful, or that to let them continue in that 
ftate, is the beft means of preferving them in their ge- 


nuine vigour. Moit llow that here the falutary 












it will i 
aid of re vali mn muft be called in 5 not, indeed, to effeét 
their extermination, but rather, left they should exter- 
mninate each other. 

It is true the term rea/en, like moft other words, is 


liable to abufe. Perhaps it ought to be conceded, that 
thisterm has been, in fom 
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ws of our nature, but in perfeét conformity with 
hem. Reafon is cool, impartial r eoscew n The \ va- 


“} > obye be At @h soadions are thi ab aaah le y 
lous objects of the pafiions are thus carefully conte 


his means the patfions are duly regulated; their ardour 





f particular objects is, perhaps, often abated. 
ut this is becaufe thole objeéts are not worthy of be- 
ing fo ardently purfued~—becaute nobler objects may, 
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plated, and their comparative worth pts nated. By 
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amidit this eagerneis, be forgotten or negleéted; and 
becaufe the too « ager purfuit of any y object is liable to 
be the refult ? Will 
any 
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any of the ympat hies of our nature be thus defroyed 2 
will even felf-love, the moit homely of all the paffions, 
ceafe? No; its ulurpations will be prevented.—It will 
be kept at home to be purilied by the {fprings of kin- 
dred affections, patriotifm, and benevolence. It is be- 
caufe the inferior paffions are fo apt to ufurp an un- 
rightcous dominion, that the aid of realon is fo. necef- 
fary. Befides, were it not for refleétion, man muft re- 
main an entire firanger to the moft exalted and lafting 
enjoyments. If we do not refleét, Vg muft be led by 
fenfe, and remain ignorant of thofe objeéts’ which re- 
fietion brings to our knowledge. Our pleafures, 
therefore, muit be fenfual, grofs, and of fhort conti- 
nuance. ae t reflection be employed, and an endleis 
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| be 
Imagination be indulged without 
1y unreal beings and doétrines may 
sjured Up 5 Prejudices will be formed; 
diver n will occupy the place of fublime truth, and 
enthufiafm wil! be plentifully kindled. Inftead of this, 
1 pat ient invettigation be exercifed, and ma- 
re objeéts, will be prefented 
truth will be feparated from fanciful delufions; f 
fiition infelf will be ‘bose, a and the fublimeft 
| clearly sag pe -d, will elevate the human 
and implant in it the feehol lafting and increaf- 


field of improvement in knowledge and virtue wil 


es a feems to fpeak of morality as a thing dif- 
ting nen reafon; and asythe proper correétive of 
fenfe. It appears fomewhat ificult to determine, 
precifely, the meaning which } he affixes to the terms 
fenfe and mx rality. It is not improbable that he was 
become fomewhat aware of the truly alarming confe- 
quences of his fcheme of banifhing reafon from human 
nature, and was defirous of cx icealing a certain por- 
tion, or modification of it, under the term morality. 
Por whatever has nothing of reafon in its compofition, 


can he only the mere fuggettions of fenfe, or of a wan- 
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dering difordered imagination. Morality implies a law, 
or ftandard of right, by which human beings are to a&, 
But how can that ftandard of right be difcerned, and aptly 
applied, without reafon ? Nay, what is the perception, 
or application of that ftandard, but that very exercife of 
the mind which we call reafoning ? 

in the followng paragraph our author proceeds to 
argue againit fyftems of morality as human inventions, 
rLuman nature, he afferts, * trufts for its f{upport to the 
independant i\luminations of mind.” But why fhould 
mankind truft to illuminations independant of proper 
means? The Divine Being has, indeed, been pleated to 
reveal many fublime truths, which refic& great light on 
their prefcnt nature and circumftances. For what pur- 
pole is this revelation given them, except to call forth the 
right exercife of their powers? Not, furely, to operate 
in any way tothe evclu/ion of them; not independant 
of them, but by means of the influence of thofe truths 
zpon them. With reipect to fyitems of morality, they 
certainly ought to be guided by revelation. But if true, 
they are not fuperfeded by it; but, on the contrary, 
jerive from it additional force. To furnifh us with 
reafons and motives fufficient to prompt us earneftly to 
fearch for a rule of right with refpeét to every action, 
word, and thought, 1s the great objeét of revelation, 
To deduce a number of rules of moral life, from the 
joint light of nature and of revelation, cannot but be 
productive of good. 

The fyftem of morality to which our author feems 
chiefly to allude, is that propofed by modern unbeliev- 
ers. Some of their principles are fufficiently abfurd, 
and particularly this, which he quotes from Mr, God- 
win’s Political Juftice. ‘* Weare fick and fubjeé to 
death, merely becaufe, ina certain fenfe, we content to 
fuffer thefe accidents,” But furely this is not the cafe, 
becaufe mortality is, we know by fad experience, the 
prefent law of our nature. And though mortality will, 

finally, 
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finally, be /wallocwed up of life » yet this will not be 
throv 1oh the energy of our own ‘Wiilts but through the 
good pleafure of that Being, who alone has the laws of 
nature under his pore There was, however, no 
need of abandoning reafon in order to encounter fuch 
an abfurd chimera. Mr. Godwin may atfcribe his new 
difeovery to the powers of reafon, unthackled by reli- 
gious creeds ; but thofe who perceive its ablurdity, will 
efteem the term, reafon, abuied by fuch an application 
of it, And Chriftians may regard this as an appro- 
priate infiance, that'reafon cannot, even in {pite of its 
me oft vigourous efforts, maintain the helm, unailifted by 
revelation, 

Sept. 9, 1797. Be Pe 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF THE 
IMPERIAL BOTANIC GARDEN. 
BY ROBERT TOWNSON,L.L.D. F.R.S. 
ye is only an hour’s walk from Vienna; and in 


the fevere winter of 1793, 1 often went there to 
enjoy the beauties of a tropical climate. Wrhata pleaf- 
ing contraft, when, from being battered with driving 
flect, or covered with fnow in my way thither, whiltt 
the vegetable world was dead, and the very earth was 
hid by {now from my fight, I ftepped into thefe hot- 
houfes, rich with odours, and adorned with the raref 
palms. 

Thefe hot houfes, I believe, are the fincft in Europe. 
One range is ninety yards long and thirty feet high 
within : another range is nearly as high, and above a 
hundred yards long: s—part of this is a green- -houfe : 
and three more ranges of hot-houfes, each about eighty 
yards long, but much lower than the former; and, 
laftly, two or three {mall green-houfes, in one of which 
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the alpine plants are kept during winter, as Mr. Boofe, 
the gardener, thinks the Vicnna winter too fevere for 
them. 

The inhabitants of thefe princely buildings are no 
ways unworthy of them; the r areft palms and fhrubs 
peculiar to the tropics, grow here in their native pride, 
The corypha umbraculifera extends its large leaves 
twelve or fourteen feet around: the caryota urens af. 
cends to the height of fixteen or eighteen feet; the cocas 
auifera and elaciy guineenfis grow with great lux. 
uriancy; and many rare fhrubs, natives of the fame fa- 
voured climate, though not fo peculiarly indicative of 
their country , are here equa lly exuberant. The citha. 
rexylum quadrangulare is twenty feet high; dignonia 
leucoxylon, malpighta elabra, and the coffee tree ‘fixteen 
fect ; and the rustzza laciniata, carolinea, princeps é 
pes ‘s, with others lefs rare, twelve to fourteen. The 

hapis flabelliformis has a fipes above ten feet high; 
‘hs her ‘nandia fonora and Aelideres apetala, with ehieds 
large leaves, contribute their part to beautify this 
princely collection, 


ae eR IIE Demon ——— 


SOME TRAITS 
OF 
THE LATE MRS. GODWIN. 


T has often been remarked, that a literary life is 
} barren of events, and deprived by this poverty of 
the general intereft of | biography. Mr. Gibbon, how- 
ever, was an exception to the rema race remark which 
feems to have o: 
gathering from furvivin; 
literary friends, than in the avowed paucity of the cha- 
raciers themfelves. 
We promifed fome account of Mrs. We ‘Iftonecraft, 
name by which the is better known than that ot 
Godwin, 
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Godwin, tothe readersof THE MonTRLy Visitor, 
Being far from unmindful of this promife, we uied 
every exertion within our reach to fulfil it; but we 
are forry to confefs, that fuch exertions have not an- 
{wered our hopes. Perhaps Mr. Godwin, at fome fu- 
ture day, may give us that information which at pre- 
fent we cannot acquire. He may favour the world 
with a biography of his deceafed wife. 

From the little which we have been able to learn, it 
appears that Mifs Wolftonecraft had not changed her 
original name, till her marriage with Mr. Godwin, 
But, a woman of {trong fenfibility, fhe had not, all thi: 
while, been a ftranger to love. Report has mentioned 
Mr. Fufeli as the perfon who firft infpired her with 
this fentiment. It was purely an attachment, on the 
part of Mrs. W olftonecratt, in which fhe aéted wick 
great honour and fortitude. She was then the derarctt 
friend of Mrs. Fufeli, and on a vifit to her. She re. 
vealed her fituation to that lady, as the cautfe of leaving 
their houfe, and went abroad. In this, or fome other 
excurfion, fhe met with the celebrated Mr. Imlay, au- 
thor of a Topographical Defcription of America. Their 
intimacy was not of long continuance. Mr. Imlay in- 

) g 
deed, had propofed marriage to Mrs. Wolftonecrait, 
but the rejeéted it on account of her pecuniary embar- 
raffments, which in that cafe were made over to him. 
She had by Mr. Imlay a daughter, who has been edu- 
cared according to thofe rules which are preferibed by 
the author of the “ Rights of Women. 

Latterly there have been a number of gentlemen 
mentioned as the admirers of Mrs. Wolftonecraft ; of 
which number is Mr. Opie. So faint were the con- 
ceptions of the literary circles to the union of Mr. 
Godwin with Mrs. Wolftonecraft, that the firft men 
tioned gentleman, Mr. Opie, from his polite attentions 
to tl rat lady, in their occafional meetings at the houfes 
of their friends, was fele€ted as her future hufpand. 
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It feems that thefe circles not only knew very little of 
the matter, but—that, had they attended to the rules 
of the new-fchool, they muft have pronounced a diffe. 
rent verdi€. It was at the houfe of our principal 
poetefs, the Briti/fh Sapphe, that we witneffed the fol- 
lowing icene. 

There were ~~. among many of the literati, 
effrs. Opie and Godwin, and Mrs. Wolftonecraft, 
Mr. Opie was, as vaakenh, very attentive to Mrs. Wol- 
ftonecraft. But the philofopher—the lover of Mrs. 
Wolftonecraft, and the great man 1 who contends that 
men may live without fleeping, was himfelf faft afleep 
in the chimney-corner. This ‘etudiduen incident 
might have taught our fathionable | sok ers-on, that Mr. 
Godwin and Mrs. Wolftonecraft, poffeffing, thus 
eminently, the happy quality of mutual diftance, were 
marked for man and wife! She did not long enjoy ’ the 
pieafures of this philofophical union. She died in child- 
bed, on wees iy the roth of laft September. 

Here we terminate the hiftory of Mrs. Godwin. 
The few <alliede which we might make could be 
fupplied by rumour—perhaps malice, but we choofe not 
to league with either; and we can only {ubjoin to thefe 
fimple traits of her exiftence, fome idea of her perfon 
and chara in the latter fenfe, both as a writer and 
@ woman. 

In PERSON fhe was above the middle ftature, and 
rather bony: her eyes were poor and inexpreflive; 
yet, from the firength of her forehead, there was fome- 
thing commanding in her countenance. She was flow 
in converfation ; feemed to ftudy her words, and might 
be thought to li e in wait for repartees. 

Her WRITINGS are eon of the firt ftamp. Her 
thoughts were bold and clear; her ftyle nervous : there 
was fomething matculine in the whole of her. But her 

philofophy was not the moft happy ; efp ecially for a 
uni. Mis Imlay has been fpoilt by it. This girl 
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not above five vears old, isa fufficient antidote to the 
miftaken fpeculations of her mother. Mrs. Wolitone- 
craft was not in love with Chriftianity ; and it is a 
quefiion with fome, whether infidelity be at all friendly 
to that fweetneis and urbanity of foul, and that gentle- 
nef. of manners, which mutt endene the woman to 
fo clety ’ a 





THOUGHTS ON A LATE BIOGRA PRY. 
MR. EDITOR, 
| ASSURE y su that IT am not one of thofe men who 


with to derive importance from the occafieon. I 
have, for fome time pat, been particularly filent. I 
have feen enough, indeed, of the depravity ‘of this age, 
to ists induced me to an oppofit e behaviour ; but I 
thought uur age fo depraved, that nothing lefs than a 
moft fignal inftance of turpitude and deformity, could 
roufe us to a fenfe of our fituation. 

I have read in the Europcan Magazine for laft Sep- 
tember, fome memoirs of * William Beckford, efq. of 
Fonthill :”’ and I will trouble you with a few remarks 
on this fingular and unprecedented 1 paper. 

When the character of an individual has been pub- 
licly underftood as degraded to the fouleft praétices of 
the moft foul and unnatural time, it is not fufficient 
to aflign fuch a belief to the efforts of ** detraétion,”’ 
“ malice,” idnortnned > and “ ingratitude;’’ it is 
neceffary to prove, that individuals have been flander- 
ous and ungrateful—that a nation has been ignorant 
and malicious. By a fophifm which our laws permit— 
TRUTH IS A LIBEL; and we dare not explain to the 
public, the wretched enormities of certain men. I 
had almoft faid, it is well for thofe men that we may 
not. I beg leave to correét the affirmation. While 
men can be fecure in ini quit ys if it does not reach to 
@ public tribunal; and while thofe whofe high places, 
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as the preceptors and prote€tors of our morals, ought, 
at leaft, to make them neuters in crime, fhall, under 
the tafluence of bribes, explain vice into virtue, and des 
pravity into greatnefs; w weve i is our common fecurity ? 
how can we depend on any profe ffions of truth? and 
what thall preferve, amidft thefe vile and intricate prac- 
tices, the focial relationfhips, the unavoidable duties, and 
the deareft f{vmpathies of life ? 

In this day, Mr. Editor, a good memory ts not among 
the Jeaft of our qualifications. We feem too apt to for- 

e difpo fitions and inftru¢tions of thofe who have 
gone before us; and fome men would profit the mie ives 
of this temper. But we do not for rget—we fhal it not 
forget alderman Beckford—and, with this perfeé re. 
colle@tion of the father, we may g: athe sr, from the e chro- 
nicles of our land, noimpe erfe&t récolleétions of the fon, 
This fon, we are told, is a man of confummate abilities, 
but (moft unfortunately !) he has been perverted in th 
exercife of his talents, by the followia ig circum ftances— 
** It may be thought tea Ange, (lays the European Ma. 
gazine) that Mr. Beckford, with the abilities generally 
attributed to him, fhould not have produced them more 
on the icene of pt ublic life.’’-—-—_———* But the world 
thould Know, that with talents, and particularly that of 
eloquence, fitted to have made a brilliant figure on this 
ground, (parliament) Mr. Beckford, unfortunately, 
wants that ftrength of conftitution neceflary to bear that 
conftant attendance, fatigue, and thofe’ late hours re- 
quired in the houfe of commons.” The newfpapers 
are full of this fubject ; though they have ¢ not given us 
a fingle idea on the origin of Mr. Beckford’s ‘ wants,” 
as they refpeét his “ flrength of conflitutio mn.” 

P erhaps, Mr. Editor, Sse people ought to know, 
that there is a conftant re-a@/on in nature. Evil never 
goes unpunifhed. ‘The man who feduces an innocent 
girl, adds another to the number of thefe unhappy wee 
men, whofe contagions ‘iaig 8 many a feducer to ruin 
and. to death! ‘There is high juffice in thefe matters! 
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and nature, {till uniform in her operations, has attached 
fome of her moft awful diforders to thofe who would 
violate her decrees—and run counter to the very fources 
of her being. 

r, L would fain fpeak out, when it would be im- 
pious to diffemble one’s meaning. Through the me- 
dium of a work wich has been true to religion and 
morals, as far, at leaft, as [ have been able to difcern, 
1 would addrefs the moft intelligent, and I hope the 
mott virtuous of my fellow citizens. They feem too in- 
different; fince their indifference becomes criminal. 
They do not perceive that the empire of vice will final- 
ly be eftablifhed on their weaknefs. They fee not 
hefe dangers, or fee them very diftantly. Alas! they 
are fecure. They are Julled to fleep by the foftnefs of 
the evening, to wake only with the dawn of deftruc 
tion. 

The minifterial ranks, who yet pride finan on 
the c m pare itive sergio of their “leaders, will, 1 am 
led to hope, be careful whom they admit into offices of 
truft and importance. For whenever they fhall repofe 
any confidence where genius is fubftituted for virtue, 
or money for both, their ruin is at hand. 

Od. 14th, 1797. 7." 
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ACCOUNT OF FAMAICA. 


Copy of a Letter recently received by a young Gentle- 
man, from a Friend now refiding in that Iland. 
Spanifh Town, Jamaica, July 18, 1797. 
DEAR SIR, 
I WROTE to you a few months back, but unfortu- 
nately the packet containing the letters was taken. 
I am happy to find you have made fucha progrefs i m 
learning, that you are thinking of leaving {chool, and 
entering into fome kind of bufinefs. 1 fhould be ex- 
tremely 
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tremely happy to have the pleafure of feeing you here 
to conduct your father’s bufinefs, if the country were 
more healthy, but at prefeat it proves fatal to almoft 
every new comer—if he gets over the firft indifpofition, 
he has a good chance to live for fome time. 

You would be rather lurprifed to fee {uch a change in 
the two countries. Here we never know what it is to 
fee a withered leaf falling from the trees, if we do, there 
is always another to replace it, as foon as the old one 
drops off. We have no winter, always green, Chrift 
mas is a time when we have vegetables in great plenty, 
fuch as peafe, beans, and all thofe kinds of garden-ftuff 
which are very rare at thofe times in England. We 
have alfo fine pines, oranges, apples, pears, plembs; 
thefe, I believe, are nor to be {een at Chriitmas in 
your part of the globe. In fact, we have no «waver 
whatever. Even in December you will errant fee 
the thermometer at ninety and ninety- -two, which you 
muft conceive is a very great heat indeed. We have 
lately been in want of rain, which has made the coun- 
try very unhealthy ; however within thefe few weeks 
we have had fome good fhowers, Scmetimes (though 
not lately) we have rain in fuch a quantity that people 
cannot walk in the ftreets, the water being nearly four 
feet in depth, and the drops of rain as large as mare 
bles. 

We have many kinds of fruit, not exaétly the fame 
as with you. Grapes we have fome of the largeit and 
beft flavoured I ever faw or tafted. We have alfo a 
very fine vegetable which is a /udfi/ute for BREAD, vai 
has much the tafte of bread. It grows on a very large 
tree, the fruit or vegetable is about the fize of a cocoa- 
nut, very palatable I do affure you. Indeed, every 
thing is much the fame here as with ye only a little 
variegated. There is fomething as to the Negroes s which 
is not very common with you, zoze of t hem can read oF 
write, but they are harper than moft white f people! They 
are ufed much better than what I imagined before 1 
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arrived; and another great advantage is, they have no 
kind of thought as to eating and drmking, for every 
thing 1s provid Jed for them. If they live on a planta- 
tion they have got a large piece of ground for each of 
them, and are at liberty to plant whatever they pleafe. 
If they are in town, as gentlemens’ fervants, they have 
fo much money allowed them every week, befides 
clothes and provifions. In faét, it is only the zame of 
being aflave. We have feveral Black people in this 
town who have carriages and fine horfes; thofe were 
once flaves, but, being induftrious, have bought their 
freedom, and got into bufinefs for themfelves. Excufe 
this great hafte, and believe that 
1 am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 





AFFECTING ANECDOTE. 
[From the French. ] 


SAILOR of Martinique, married a young 

XX Woman, as virtuous as the was beautiful, and the, 
having ; expended 1 all the little money her hufband had 
ieft her before he embark ced, had recourfe to a wealthy 
citizen to whofe proteétion fhe had been confided. 
The citizen, inflamed with the charms of the fair 
ae demanded as the ‘price of his fervices the 
furrends T of her virtue: relying on the hope of her 
hufband’s ging and fhuddering with indignation at 
the propofal, the infulted woman refufed him without 
hefitation. The rare did not arrive; and, in a few 
days, all the rcfources cf his unhappy wife were exe 
fnaulied; want, too clearly made her fenfible of her 
htwation; fhe was a mother—-and dreading to behold 
ne infant pe rith at that breaft which nourithed it, and 
¢ other, whofe maturer age demanded bread, expire 
of hunger bef ore her; the e fought the tyrant again, in 
tie hope of { ftening him. But prayers and tears 
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could obtain nothing from the barbarian: fhe was 
forced to capitulate; and, vanquifhed by neceffity, the 
permitted him to come to fupper with her. After a 
meal which was fpiritlcfs, the citizen preffed her to 
fulfil her promife. The poor woman took him to the 

radle where her chi/d was fleeping and then prefling 
it to her bofom, her eyes full of tears, the faid to ir— 
** Drink, my dear babe! drink freely; thou yet re- 
ceiveft the milk of a virtuous woman, whom neceflity 
alone ftabs to the heart. To-morrow, for alas! I cannot 
wean thee—to-morrow! thou wilt drink the milk 
of an unhappy’’——her tears finifhed the fentence. 
The citizen beheld—and was moved at the fight— 
Throwing his purfe at her feet, he exclaimed—* It is 
not poffible to refilt fo much virtue!” 

ANNA MARIA PORTER, 





CHARACTER NOT VERY COMMON. 


Lye UMANUS converts almoft every article of his 
Jb. expences into an act of benevolence and huma- 


nity; he reads the papers, and drinks his coffee at one 
widow’s; he buys his poultry of a fecond, who in 
children and grand-children has feventeen in family ; 
his coals of a third; and his hth of aman that has feven 
children. Though he has a barber juit by him, he goes 
a quarter of a mile to be fhaved by one with a large 
fa maily and the fame principle induces him to goa 
mile to buy his floes, which are cleaned by a woman 
patt all other labour. He wears no wove tftockings, 
becaute his doing fo would deprive the poor woman 
who knits them of a week’s fubfiftence. at re goes 
by water, he always takes the oldcft man at the , plying 
place ; and if he lays out a penny in fruit, it is always 
with thole that are paii their iaLour, if there are any 
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THE DRAMA. 





Let the vain tyrant fit amidft his guards, 

Ee i til aiid , and venal bard 
His puny green-room wits and venal bards, 
Vv mea tremble at the puppet’s frown, 


Who 






And for a piay-houfe freedom lofe their own. 
CHURCHILL. 

T isafentiment of Mr. Pope’s, that ‘* the man who 
KL. confeffes his errors, only fays that he is wifer to- 
day than he was yefterday.” Advice is often reje&ted, 
not becaufe it is advice, but that the manner in which 
it is given, implies no little fuperiority in the giver; 
nearly in the fame temper do we refufe to acknowledge 
our faults; we think tat the acknowledgment mutt 
degrade us. In this point of view Mr. Pope has been 
uncommonly felicitous ; for while, in faét, he leads us 
t ur faults, Ae {par es us 


to the immediate conteffion of o 
the reproach through which we hefitated to confefs. 

When this work was undertaken, it feemed proper 
to eftublifh a “ Theatrical Journal’’ in this department 
of our plan. Experience, however, which is the tet 
of truth, hath fhewn us the fallacy of this idea, by con- 
vincing us that the {pace which it has confumed, cannot 

afford the advantages we had propofed to derive from 
it. There is much to be attended to in our theatres: 
too much indeed, to give one page of our Dramatic 
Review to meafures of no lafting importance. 

Ov readers, we truft, will not have any thing to re- 
gret in the a abolition of our “ Theatrical Journal : we 
thall k “ as conftant, a od, if poffible, a more vigilant 
look out towards the dramatic field, than we have yet 
done, 

A RETROSPE CT OF OUR THEATRES DURING 
THE LAST WINTER, of there had been any thing ma- 
terial to notice, would have prefaced the Drama of this 
Vou. ii G ¢ feafon, 
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feafon. We had, at leaft, hoped to have gathered. from 
this fource, fome idea of the tafte of the age. Here alfo, 
we are difappointed. For we fhould be forry, in. 
deed, to eftimate the manners of a great and enlighten. 
ed people, at the clofe of the eighteenth century, by the 
buffoonery and trickery (ftrangely called incident and 
dialogue) which at prefent difgrace the Englifh thea- 
tres. 

Refleéting on our conduét both towards ators and 
writers, from the commencement of THE MonrTaty 
Visitor to this day, we hope that we may think our- 
felves ¢xdependent ; and that our Subfcribers are thus 
far fatisfied. We profefs to continue in /A/s line: it 
is for others to judge of our veracity. 


ae 


DRURY LANE. 





MRS. WALCOT. 


September 21, The charaéter of Mrs. Rigid, in the 
Will, was this evening affumed by a lady of the name 





Gem 





of Walcot, from the Edinburgh theatre. The caft of 7 


parts, for which fhe ftands forth as a candidate, is that 
which Mrs. Hopkins lately refigned; and which fhe 


may with propriety fill toa certain extent. Her figure | 


is rather clumfy than agreeable; nor do her features 
poffefs any peculiar attractions. Her voice, however, 
which fhe manages with fkill, is naturally a good one; 
and from her adequate knowledge of ftage bufinefs, we 
anticipate continued fuccefs. 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER, 


On Saturday, Oétober 9, there was a very pleafant 
Chimney Corner provided for the vifitors of this thee- 


tre. It is not wonderful that two lovers fhould be : 
feated 7 
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feated in the chimney corner. The lovers of this night 
underwent a variety of oppofitions—and then obtained 
their end. The mufic of this after-piece is its excel- 
lence. It is always pleafing, and often delightful. 


MISS HUMPHREYS, 


Propofed by fome as the fucceffor of Mifs Farren, 
came out on the 14th, as Lady Emily, in the HEIRESS. 
This lady has fuffered in being whifpered as a Farren. 
Her perfon is ftrong rather than beautiful: and the has 
talents which attention will improve. 


MISS BIGG, 


From the Bath theatre, made her appearance on this 
night, Oétober 17, as the widow Brady, in the IRISH 
Wipow. For ¢hrs part fhe is evidently fitted; and 
her talents will fhine in this caft of charaéter : but, out 
of this line, we are not of thofe who expeét highly of 
Mifs Bigg. 

MISS DUFOUR. 


Oftober 19. A Mifs Dufour, well known in the 
mufical world, this evening made her firtt appear- 
ance, on any flage, as Adela, in the HAUNTED 
Tower. ‘This lady poffefles a voice of much com- 
pals and fweetnefs, but it wants volume. Confidering 
it as a firft appearance, on the fcore of diffidence, with 
which fhe feemed much oppreffed, we ought to make a 
confiderable allowance ; but this allowance muft not 
fereen her from the obfervations of juft criticifm.— 
Animation is in the lift of this lady’s wants, and a ge- 
neral coidnefs pervades the whole of her dialogue ; 
confequently, as a fubftitute for Storace, fhe appears to 
great difadvantage. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 





MRS. ABINGTON. 


HE newfpapers have lately teemed with high en- 

comiums on the conduét of Mr. Harris in again 
bringing forward Mrs. Abington at his theatre. But, 
for our own parts, we have not been able to difcover 
what great benefit the public are to derive from her 
re-appearance, The novelty of the circumfiance may 
indeed are money to the trealury, and enrich the 
coffers of Mirs. Abington ; but, we are convinced, that 


> 
it will be the means of draining the purfes of the public, 
without either heightening their pleafures, or even ful- 
filling heir « expect tations. 
Mrs. Abington, while on the ftage, acquired a well- 


deferved celebrity in many charaéters. or he elegance 
of her gait, the vivacity of her mind, and the { fpright- 
linefs of her ma MNETS, qualified her for excelling in the 





o 
higher waik of genteel comedy Bur, when age, un- 
mindful of fuperiority y, deftroyed the fafcinating influence 


of thefe char ms, and difpe ffctfed her of thofe powers of 
attraction which her youth commanded, fhe fhould 
have refle&ted, that it would be but a fruitlefs labour to 
undertake the reprefentation of her primeval charac. 
ters. Her former Beatrice was a chafte, animated, 
unaffegied, and captivating performance: but her 
Beatrice of this night, was, ror the greater part, lan- 
guid and unattractive. Her deportment, however, Is 
eafy and graceful; but her Sept is too big and heavy 
to give any eficét to the more gay and {pright tly fcenes. 
Ww e conceive it to be the height of folly and imprudence 
in her to come forward in the prefent advanced period 
of her e¢ xilte nce; and that too, with a perfon fo ill cal- 
culated for the department, and attempt characters 
which demand all the vigour and aétivity of youth 
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Her Efifan:a muft fubmit nearly to the fame criti- 
ciim. In one or two of its fcenes, the jewel-fcene in 
particular, fhe gained much on the audience, but as a 
whole it was materially defeétive. It wanted what the 
could no longer give it—a lightfome heel, and a roguiih 
eye. 

- Lady Racket we did not diflike her. 

Mr. Knight was her Sir Charles, This gentleman 
is unrivalled in his genuine fphere. But he will hardly 
do for a fine gentleman, a dafhing blade, &c. &c. 
There was too much of the bumpkin in his tones. 


MR. WITCHLEY. 


Hamlet has been performed at this houfe, for the pur- 
pofe of introducing a gentleman of the name of Witch- 
ley in the charaéter of Laertes. His figure is flender, 
but genteel: his voice, however, is weak and inarticu- 
late, and his face too vacant and inexpreflive to give effeét 
to a character of any confequence. Holman, mm fome 
parts of Hamlet, was “ excellent well;’’ but we would 
advife him to pay more attention to the diétates of his 
author, and not fo frequently ‘ o’erftep the modefty of 
nature.” Toms was the Horatio of the evening; and 
Murray appeared, for the firft time, in the Ghoft. We 
have often had our ears grated with deep tones, and 
hollow founds, by the reprefentators of this part; but 
we never before faw it juftly delineated. Murray made 
it awfully grand; and impreffed us with a juft degree 
of horror at the crime which he was inciting Hamiet 
to avenge. His action was becoming, and impreffive 
in the higheft degree. The idea of pointing to his ear, 
when he defer:bes the manner in which he was mur- 
dered, was original, but perfeétly juft. It was, as the 
author certainly intended it to be, fufficient to induce 
Hamlet to caufe the viol to be poured in the ear of the 
player king. ‘“* The glow-worm fhews the morning 
to be near,’ was happily conceived, and produced a 
G £3 very 
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very pleat ing effeé&t on the minds of the audience. The 
whole of his performance met with a very marked at. 
tention; and he difappeared amidft the rapturous ap. 


plaule of the whole houfe. 


MURRAY’S RICHARD. 

On account of the indifpofition of Mr. Holman, Mr. 
Murray, at a fhort notice, und ertook the very intricate 
and arduous reprefentation of King Richard. To fay 
that he aéted we//, would not be ‘doing juttice to his 
great talents. The nicety a in the depth of 
difcrimination, the juftnet $ of delineation; the magni- 
tude of ability, and the brilliant traits of genius, which 
he difplayed through the whole performance, entitle 
him to our w armeft encomiums, wlulit they muft fix 





him as h igh in the favovr of the public. In the fcene 
with Lady rowed he prefented us with the higheft 


finithed perform: ance of which the modern drama can 
boatt ; here we > perceived all the wiles and artful inf- 
uations or the crafty tyrant, in the fulleft pe oe ction. 
iis tent fcene was a matt ter piece of acting; the folilo- 

admirably delivere d; his agitation during 
ingly charaéterif tical s and his ftart olf 
blequent exclamations, operated like 
an electric fhock upon the whole houte. His voce, 
indeed, was rather too feeble for the more boiftcrous 
parts; but we are not among the number of thofe who 
idmire rant, and noily declamation, in pret ference to 
chafte aéting. Richard is a charaéter of that nature, 
which, if fuftaincd with a proper degree of {pirit in the 
firft fcenes, precludes the poffibility of the voice of the 
reprefentative being unt impaired towards the clofe of 
the play. Cibber was fully aware of this fact, when 
he was altering the picce for reprefentation, and judi 

cioufly int roduced the exclamation. 
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We cannot, therefore, admit Mr. Murray’s deficiency 
of voice, as any plea againft his undertaking characters 
of this catt; the correétnefs of his judgment, and the 
energy of his genius, will qualify him at any time to 
break through the barriers of vulgar prejudice, and 
enable him to raife himfelf high in the eftimation of all 
admirers of good aéting. The difadvantages under 
which he laboured on this occafx mn, were peculiarly 
unfortunate. The following of a favourite actor, in fo 
arduous a character, and at fo fhort a notice, were dif- 
ficulties that would have damped the exertions of the 
moit matured and coperanys genius. But, notwith- 
ftanding all thefe obftacles, he acquitted himfelf to the 
full fatisfaétion of a numerous and genteel audience, 
aud was rewarded by their unanimous and reiterated 
plaudits. 

__ Pope has certainly the greateft qualifications of any 

ctor upon the ftage for the part of Richmond, but 
trom neg gicct, or fome caufe equaily unpardonable, 
his per! formance on this evening was very difgraceful 
to his reputation. Hull was a reputable fubftirute for 
Murray in the unfortunate Henry. Clarke, literaliy 
murdered the part of Buckingham; we are aftonifhed 
that the manager fhould put this gentleman in charac- 
ters that fo little fuit his talents; in another line, we 
have feen him difplay confiderable powers. 








MRS. SPENCER. 

Mrs. Spencer, from the theatre-royal, Dublin, was 
introduced to us this evening, O€tober 13, as Monimia, 
in Otway’s Orphan. She is fometl ling above the mid- 
dling ftature, extre inely genteel, and well proportioned. 
Her. countenance is beautiful; but too delicate and 
penfive for the forci ble in tragedy, Where pathos was 
requ ired, as in the {cene where the is reconciled to Caf- 
talio, fhe eminent ly excelled. And we think that her 
indignation was at one time more expreflive than we 
could well have e spected from her. Her interview 

with 
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with Polidore, after the accomplifhment of his purpofes, 
was admirably fuftained: but fhe came fhort of our 
hopes in the fubfequent derangement of Monimia. Her 
dying fcene, however, was accomplifhed with much 
fkiil and juftnefs : a little more energy in this part of 
her performance, would have prepoffeffed the audience 
ftill farther in her favour. Taking into this eftimate 
that diffidence which ever attends a firft appearance in 
the theatres of this metropolis—a diffidence which, 
though in this inftance great, was by no means affeéted 
in Mrs. Spencer, we think that her abilities would be 
of Mey firft order, were her tones but a little more pows 
erful. 

Mr. Pope’s Caftalio was full of feeling and fpirit. 

Holman was correét and graceful. But he is always 
Holman. 

We would whifper a few words to Mr. Clarke. His 
Polidore was, certainly, undoubtedly, and unequivocal- 
ly, one of the moft mechanical beings that we have ever 
had the mortification to fee. No one paffion beyond 
that of a methodiftical ftiffnefs did this gentleman’s coun- 
tenance even intimate. If you faw him in the firft {cene, 
you faw him tothe laft. He was always Mr. Clarke, 
perhaps painted and ftiffened a little. 

The bravery of Admiral Duncan did not efcape the 
memory of the audience: and ‘* Rule Britannia’”’— 
with an additional verfe in honour of the admiral, was 
fung with that noble enthufiafm which is the charac- 
teriftic of national hymns. 


MISS BETTERTON. 

Otober 12. In the tragedy of Percy, Mifs Better- 
ton, from Bath, made her firft appearance at this thea- 
tre, in the chiraéter of E/zina. To an engaging figure 
and enchanting voice, this Jady joins a juftnefs of dil- 
crimination and propricty of action, féldom furpaffed, 
and, perhaps, never before evinced by fo young a per- 
fon: yet with all thefe fafcinating charms, a total want 
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of feel ling, for a time, deftroved their whole effet. Her 
¥i 








di tence, at length, decreafed as the advanced, and, in 
the {cart {ce e with her hufhend, the dif; lay ed the great- 
it shufelhotel ability. From this f ‘peci imen of her ta- 


lents, we pronounce her an acc juifition both to the pub- 
lic and the manager. 


> 


MR. BETTERTON. 


October zo. Mr. Bettertron, father of the above-men-« 
tioned young lady, this evening made his extre as Caffa- 
lio, in the Orphan. This gentleman appears to be a 
perfeét matter of his profeifion. His figure is good, 
fomething refembiing that of Bernard ; hits deportment 
- and graceful; conception correct, and action not 

oo redundant. We ag ght, aap and have been 
fince convinced, that his forte lies more in genteel co- 
medy than in tragec dy. His dai ighter, alfo, has evinced 
the moft brilliant talents in fupport of the comic mufe. 


MISS SIMS. 


On the fame evening Mifs Sims, who during the 
fummer feafon has been performing at Sadler’s Wells, 
came forward as Fanay, in the Mad of the Mill, which 
is now cut down to an after-piece. 

She is very young, her figure fmall, but elegantly 
turned: her voice is clear, “powerful, and melodious. 
With practice, and the affliftance of a good mufic-maf- 
ter, we doubt n that the will become an able fupporter 
of the operatic department * 
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SANS SOUCT. 


On Saturday, the 7th of Oétober, Mr. Dibdin com- 
menced his ufual entertainments at this place, with a 
new piece, entitled The Sph:nx. Wit and humour are 
its prominent features. The fongs particularly worthy 
of notice, are—The Gardener; Give and Take; True 
Glory;. Epping Hunt; Captain Wattle and Mis 
Roe: Mifs Muz, the Milliner, and Bob the Barber, and 
Tol de rol, de rol. His True Glory is a fweet pa- 
thetic air, which could not fail to awa the fenfibilty 
of an enlightened audience. We could, however, ob- 
ferve, that fome o/d ftories had crept into the recitation. 
This part would have a much better effect, if Mr. Dib- 
den were iefs hurried; for he is apt, not only to con- 
fufe, but to break, by this precipitancy, the very thread 
~ the ftory. The houfe was crowded, and even bril- 

iant. 
— 


DRAMATIC STRICTURES. 
[No. I.] 


“ Imago Veritatis.”’ 


‘te purfuing the following ftri€tures, it is not our in- 
tention to adhere to any particular plan, or to enlift 
under the banner of party ; but, agreeably to our mot- 
to, the * repr¢fentation of truth’’ fhall be our fole ob- 
ject. ; 
A general furvey of the drama is our primary pur- 
fuit. In the prefent paper, a few general obfervations 
fhall be {ubmitted, which, from time to time, we hall 
take opportunities of enlarging upon; leaving ourfelves 
at full liberty to inveftigate the temporary occurrences 

of the theatrical world. 
Notwithftanding the deep tragedies which have been 
performed on the grand theatre of real life, we pre- 
fume 
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fume it will readily be admitted, that the clofe cf the 
eighteenth century is not an era favourable to the ex- 
ertions of the tragic mufe. Exifting proofs in fupport 
of this opinion are not wanting. ‘* Almeyda,” the 
polithed production of Mifs Lee’s claffical pen, fup- 
ported by the matchlefs aéting of Kemble and Siddons, 
could not furvive the feafon which gave it birth; 
and the well-written ‘ Confpiracy’’ of Jerningham, 
aided by the fame foftering aiffiftants, funk into obli- 
vion after the fecond night’s performance. Our wonder 
muft not ftop here: even the firft-rate produétions of 
Shakefpeare, fupported by the ftrongeft efforts of a 
company, whofe principals yield in excellence to none 
but the immortal Garrick, are, three or four times in 
the feafon, rather endured than applauded, and con- 
fidered as a luxurious treat by none but a few {fur- 
viving admirers of the ancient fchool. Not fo the ef- 
forts of the modern mufe : a ftriking contraft prefents 
itfelf on witnefling the crowded audiences which nightly 
attend the farcical comedies of Reynolds, the flimfy en- 
tertainments of O’Keeffe, and the pantomimic fpeéta- 
cles, and harlequin mummery of Farley. 

The general cry is, “* we have no writers like Shake- 
{peare,’’—-granted.—-T hen why do you negleét Shake- 
{peare ? If no other author had ever iffued into exift- 
ence, his plays alone poffefs fufficient variety to charm 
repeated audiences. But we have the works of other 
authors of eftablifhed merit. We have the dramatic 
writings of Otway and Southern, Rowe and Dryden; 
and, to come down to our own age, thofe of Murph 
and Cumberland: but thefe alfo are negleéted, and 
thrown by as ufclefs lumber, to make way for the inane 
trafh of fine-fpun fentiment, ftolen from condemned 
novels; and the outre effufions of mufical boys, aided 
by the puppet-like attitudes of the Italian {chool. 

Let not our readers imagine that we faftidioufly con- 
demn comedy. By no means. It is a branch of the dra- 
ma which muft ever be confidered as the moft faithful 
reprefen- 
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reprefentation of real life. But, inftead of comedies, 
avliy are we continually deluged with five-a&t farces? 
Thefe, furely, cannot be confidered as true pictures of 
the times, any more than caricatures can be efteemed 
correét likeneffes; and it muft be obvious to the dif. 
cerning eye, that time will have the fame effeét upon 
one as upon the other! and, m the next century, the 
comedies of Reynolds and O’Keeffe will be no more 
underftood than the etchings of modern caricaturifts ! 

We might fuppofe that the mufe of comedy flept, 
were it not that fome rays of genius, at intervals, pe- 
netrate the gloom of infipidity. Perhaps, from fome 
remains of partiality to the age im which we live, we 
may not be willing to admit the fuperiority of our pre- 
deceffors in point of humour; but, if we are here com- 
pelled to relinquifh our claim, we can ftill boaft that, if 
we poffefs not the wit of Dryden, Congreve, and Van- 
brugh, we are not oppreffed with their obfcenity. Our 
deficiency, however, remains to be proved; but while 
we celebrate the wits of the day, let not the unmean- 
ing punfters of the hour be named. 

Tothe delicate pen of fir Richard Steele, followed by 
that of Cumberland, do we in a great meafure owe the 
prefent refinement of legitimate comedy, which, purged 
from the grofs indelicacies and infamous double enten- 
dres of the lait age, the eye of modefty may fearlefily 
behold. 

As a fentimental writer, Cumberland feems to fiand 
foremoft in the lifts for fame; while Morton, more fuc- 
cefstully combining fenfe and fentiment with humour, 
reigns the firft favourite of the hour. The dormant 
mufe of Sheridan, buried in the din of party, forgets 
the laurels fhe has won, elfe might her negleétful vota- 
ry confole himfelf, that if he is thwarted by oppofition 
within the walls of St. Stephen, he is peerle{s within 
thofe of Drury, CARLOS. 
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Literary Review, 


Art. I. A philofophical and praGical [reatife on 

Horfes, and on the Moral Duties of Man towards the 
Brute Creation. By Fohn Lawrence. Abbreviator of 
the Veterinary Works of St. Bel, and Author of va- 
rious Political and Moral Traéts. 8vo. pp. 37+ 78 
boards. Longman. 


"THE pen of Mr. L. has been occafionally dipped in 
political ink, as early as the commencement of the 
American War. His laft produétion of the kind is 
upon the elements and praétice of Political Morality, of 
which it has been faid, that the Author treats the fa- 
vourite prejudices of all parties with too rough a hand 
to expeét the favour of any. The prefent work is 
purely original; the Author being well known to have 
been all his life attached with a kind of enthufiafm to 
Horfes, and domeftic animals in general, and to have 
practifed veterinary medicine, as here laid down, with 
confiderable fuccefs. His attachment to, and knowe 
ledge of agriculture, is vifible throughout the work. 

His leading objeéts are to promote humanity to the 
Brute Creation in general, of which he exhibits the 
theory and praétice, and to give a general idea of 
every thing appertaining to Horfes, in which confits 
the difference of this to all other Treatifes, each being 
moftly confined to fome particular branch of the fcience. 
Some writers are confined merely to the! farrying or 
medical branch, others merely to the equeftrian, and 
thefe laft merely toa part of it—as the manége, &c. 
The prefeot Treatife profefles to comprehend the 
whole from experience. 
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As to the examination of Mr. Taplin’s book, we 
fhall only fay that, according to our information, it has 
been univerlally approved by the gentlemen of the 
Vercrinary College, and of the Jockey Club; and Mr, 
L. has put the matter to the faireft ifue, by referring 
the enquirer immediately to the original writers, and 
by pointing out a fufheient number of examples. 

critical account of the preceding writers on 
thefe heads will be of fingular ufe to thofe who defire 
to attain a good ground of ‘theory on the fubjeét. The 
hiftory of the horfe, in the fecond chapter, will ferve 
the fame purpofe. The chapter on the hackney, on 
the qualitications of Englith horfes, on the fathionable 
ftyle of riding, and on Journeys, are particularly new, 
curious, and ufeful. 

No part of the volume is more ufeful, or more de- 
ferving of general attention, than the remarks on 
draft-oxen, and the fyftem of horfe-fhoeing: this laf, 
and moft important point, is treated very amply, and 
the rationale of it manifefted to thofe who are even 
unacquainted with the fubjeét. This author’s know- 
ledge of horfe-fhoeing appears to be the refult of hav- 
ing experimentally examined all the various theories 
ancient and modern, He profeffes to be a difciple of 
Ofmer, our original writer oa fhucing, and highly 
approves the prefenr practice of the Veterinary Col- 
lege. This chapter on herle-faoeing is of particular 
confequence to the interefis of thofe who keep draught- 
liorfes in London, and they will find many interedfting 
hints of which they are by no means aware. 

After this analyfis of the work, which we have 
given both in juftice to Mr. L. who appears to be mal- 
ter of his fubjeét, and for the information of thofe who 
are particularly interefted in able treatifes of this kind, 
we fhall lay before our readers, as more calculated 
for general amufement, the following account of the 
FTORSE, 

« TI 
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«‘ The horfe to the eye of fcience, is the moft beautiful of all 
four-footed animals; fuperior to all in fymmetry of body, in 
fpeed, and in general utility to mankind. He poffefles in 
common with the human race, the feafoning faculty, the @ife 
ference confifting only in degtee, or quantity. Human pride, 
prejudice, and cruelty alone, have quettioned this truth} 
thofe paffions fufpended, it becomes inftantly obvious to 
common fenfe. The body then of the korfe, as well as that 
of every living creature, is vivified and itiformed by a foul, or 
portion of intellectual element fuperadded. This portion 
differs in degree, in different animals, accorditig to thé wife 

i{penfation of nature. I hope I may be allowed to make 
ufe of the term foul, without any offence, cither to the mate- 
rialift or the atheift; and withal to add, that I conceive the 
difpute between them and their antagonifts (like many other 
learned difputes) to be rather concerning the terms than the 
fubttance of the argument. All parties evidently fee and 
feel a fomething to exift, which it is not in the power of 
reafon to get rid of, either in this world or the next.’’ 

“‘ The horfe, from the carlieft accounts, feems to have 
been a native of nearly all the climates of the old world; why 
this excellent animal was denied to the new continent, almoit 
all regions of which are fo well adapted to his production 
and maintenance, is a difficulty not eafily folved. Whether 
they were, ab or/gine, indigenous to one partitular country, 
whence all parts elfe were fupplied; or whether common to 
many, and of different races, befitting the nature and circum- 
ftances of each country, is a themefit only to difplay the 
powers of imagination, in fuch an ingenious and fanciful 
writer as Buffon. Thus much conftant obfervation and 
experience have determined upon the matter, that the genus 
varies with foil and climate, that the horfes of warm climes 
and dry foils, are of the trueft proportion, the fineft fkin, and 
the moft generous {pirit; of courfe the fleeteft, and fitteft for 
the faddle; as we approach the north, we find them more 
robuit, and formed with very little fymmetry of fhape; 
coarfe-haired, hardy, and flow, fitted for draft, and the more 
Jaborious purpofes of life; that the fpecies will thrive, with 
proper care, in all habitable countries; but fucceed beft under 
the temperate zones, and upon fruitful and graminivorous 
foils, 
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It frequently happens, that of two hypothefes, although 
one only can be fimply true, yet both may lead, by different 
trains of argumentation, to the fame conclufion, The eafie 
method, and perhaps that liable to feweit objections, is to 
divide the genus of horfes into two original and diitinét {pe- 
cies, or creations; the fine and fpeedy, and the coarfe and 
flow. To thefe original fources, all varieties whatever may 
be traced; and the various intermediate degrees may alfo be 
influenced in fome meafure, by foil and climate; but it does 
not appear probable, either in theory, or by analogies which 
might be adduced, that any length of time, or change of foil, 
could convert the delicate, filk-haired, flat-boned courfer of 
the fouthern countries, into the coarfe, clumfy, round- made 
cart-houfe of the north of Europe. 

‘“‘ The original countries of the two oppofite races (whether 
they were firft and exclufively created there, matters not to 
us) are the mountainous part of Arabia, and the low lands of 
Belgium in Europe. Arabia is the oldeft breeding country 
(to ufe a familiar phrafe) in the world; it has been known ta 
poffefs a pure and unmixed race of horfes, for thoufands: of 
years; and the experience, both of ancient and modern times, 
has proved them to be of fuperior form and qualification to 
all other horfes upon earth. In the very early ages, the breed 
of Arabian Horfes was fought and difperfed over almoft .all 
Afia and Africa, and from thence to the fouthern parts of 
Europe; in more modern times, they have been introduced 
farther north, particularly into this country; and from that 
fource has originated our beft racing blood, to which we owe 
thofe advantages and improvements, and that fuperiority in 
horfes, we fo evidently poffefs over all other nations. 

“© At what period of time, or by what nation, or individual, 
the horfe was reduced to human ufe and obedience, is a piece 
of intelligence which muft for ever lie hid in the impenetrable 
receffes of the moft remote antiquity.” 


Our author’s idea of a fine horfe: 


“¢ The head of a horfe fhould be void of flefh, and for length 
and fize, appear to hold fair proportion with the fize of his 
body; his eye full, and fomewhat prominent; eye-lids thin 
and dry; ears thin, narrow, ere&t, of middling length, and not 
dittant from cach other; forehead flat, not too large of 

f{quare, 
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fquare, and running nearly in a firaight line, to the muzzle, 
which fhould be fmall and fine; noftrils capacious; lips 
thin; mouth of fufficient depth, and the tongue not too: large ; 
the jaw-bones wide at top; where they join the neck; the 
head not abruptly affixed to the extremity of the neck, but 
with a moderate curve and tapering of the latter. 

“ The neck mult be of moderate, not too great length, nor 
too thick and grofs on the upper part, nor too large and deep, 
butrifing from the withers or forehand, and afterwards declining 
and tapering at the extremity, it will form fomewhat of an 
arch; underneath, the neck fhould be firaight from the cheft, 
and by no means convex, or bellying out. 

“ The fhoulders capacious, and of large extent, fo as to 
appear the moft confpicuous part of the body, but without 
being Joaded with flefh; they thould reach fairly to the top 
of the withers, which muft be well raifed; the cheit thould 
be fuficiently full, not narrow or pinched. 

“ The body deep and fubftantial; back a plane of good 
width, but handfomely rounded; back-bone firaight, or with 
a trifling inclination, and not too fhort; loins wide, and the 
mufcles of the reins, or fillets, full, and {welling on each fide 
the back-bone; the {pace fufficient between the ribs and hip- 
bones, the bones themfelves round, and the buttocks deep 
and oval; the rump level with, or not too much elevated 
above, the height of the withers; the croup muft have rea= 
fonable fpace, and not fink too fuddenly, in which cate, the 
tail would be fet on too low, which ought to be nearly on a 
level with the back. 

“ The hinder quarters fhould fpread to a wider extent than 
the fore-parts, and the hind-feet ftand farther afunder than 
thofe betore; the thighs fhould be ftraight, large, mufcular, 
and of confiderable length; the hock wide and clean, the 
fhank not too long, but flat, and of fufficient fubftance, its 
finew large and diftinét, the fetlocks long; the hocks fhould 
form an angle, of fuch extent, as to place the feet immediate- 
ly under the flanks. The fore-arms, like the thighs, fhould 
be large, mufcular, and of good length, the elbows not turn- 
ing outwards; the knees large and lean; the fhank, or can- 
non-bone, flat, ftrong, and not too long; the tendon large; 
the fore-arm and fhank muft form nearly a ftraight line; 
fetlock-joints large and clean; padtefns inclining to a certain 
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degree, not too long, but large in proportion to their length; 
the coronary rings not thick, or fwelled, but clean, dry, and 
hairy; the feet neither too high, nor too flat, and of fize ap- 
parently a fufficient bafe for the weight they have to fuftain; 
hoofs of colour dark and fhining; without feams or wrinkles, 
tough and ftrong, not hard like oak; foot internally concave, 
foal hard, but not fhrunk, heels wide, and of middling 
height; frog not too large or flefhy, but tough and found; 
the feet of equal fize, fhould ftand exactly parallel, fo that 
the tront or toe incline neither inward nor outward; the foree 
feet fhould ftand perpendicular to the chef, nat too much 
under it, and they fhould be lefs wide apart than the fore. 
arms; the legs fhould not be loaded with hair. 

«© The age of a horfe it is fufficiently well- heen is only 
dcterminable with precifion by his teeth; and that rule fails 
after a certain period, and is formetimes equivocal and uncer- 
tain, even within that pericd. A horfe has forty tceth; 
namely, twenty- -four double teeth or grinders, four tufhes, or 
fingle teeth, and twelve front teeth, or gatherers. Mares, 
have no tufhes, in general, The mark, which difcovers the 
age, is to be found in the front teeth, next the tufhes. Ina 
few weeks, with fome, the foal’s twelve fore teeth begin to 
fhoot; thefe are fhort, round, white, and eafily di iftinguithable 
from the adult or horfe’s teeth, with which they come after- 
wards ta be mixed. At fome period beween two and three 
years old, the colt changes his teeth; that is to fay, he theds 
the four middle fore teeth, two above and two below, which 
are fome time after replaced with horfe’s teeth. After thice 
years old, two others are changed, one on each fide the former; 
he has then eight colt’s and four horfe’s teeth. After four 
year’s old, he cuts four new teeth, one on each fide thofe latt 
replaced, and has at that age, eight horfe’s and fopr foal’s teeth, 
Thefe laft new teeth are flow growers, compared with the 
preceding; they are the corner teeth, next the tuthes, are 
called pincers, and are thofe which bear the mark; this mark 
confifts in the tooth being hollow, and in the cavity bearing a 
black fpot, refembling the eye of a bean. At four years and 
a half old, thefe mark teeth are juit vifible above the gum, 
and the cavity is very confpicuous. At five y oa old, the 
horfe theds his.remaining four colt’s teeth, and his tuthes 
appear. At fix, his tufhes are vp, and appear white, fall, 
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and fharp, near about which, is obfervable a {mall circle of 
young gro wing flcth; the horfe’s mouth is now complete, 
and the b} _ “mark has arrived at, or very near the upper 
extremity of the corner teeth. At feven, the two middle 
teeth fill up. Between the feventh and eighth year, all the 
teeth are filled up, the black mark hath vanithed, and the 
horfe is then faid to be aged, and his mouth full. 

“« From that time forward, the age of the horfe can only be 
gueffed at from certain indications; but thefe gueffes are 
ufually made with confiderable accuracy by experienced 
people. If his teeth fhut clofe, and mect even, are tolerably 
white, not over long, and his gums appear plump y 
conclude he is not yet nine years old. 
he adv 


lengt 


you may 
At that age, and as 
ances, his teeth become yellow and foul, and appear to 
en, from the fhrinking and receding of the gums. The 
tuthes at C blunt at nine; but at ten years old, the cavity or 
channel in the upper tufhes, until that period to be felt by 

the finger, are inti irely filled up. Ateleven, the teeth will be 


very long, black, and foul; but will generally meet even; at 
tweiv 


e his upper-jaw teeth will overhang the nether; at thir- 
teen and up wards, his tufhes will be 


mm 


flumps, or long, black, and foul, like 
Bei, s thofe 











either worn to the 
thofe of an old boar, 
exhibited by the mouth, nacure ever furnifhes 
variety of fignals, denoting the approach of old age and de 
cay, throughout the boc fice of all animals. After a horfe has 
paft his prime, a hollownefs of his temples will be perceived 
his mufcles will be contin ually lofing fomething of their 
plumpnefs, and his hair that glofs and burniih, which is the 
characteriflic of youth and prime; it will look dead, faded, ov 
ent irely lofe its colour, in various parts. In proportion to the 
excefs of thefe appearances, will be the horfe’s age. 

“ The following are among the devices peactifed by a fet of 
unfeeling rafcals, “who have no other rule of conduét than 


ir fup pofed intercft, to counterfeit the marks of ag 


age in 
At four years old, they will frequently knock out 


¢ remaining colt’s teeth, in order to make the horfe appear 
Sve: but you will be convinced of the fraud, by the nen- 
be a mare, by the thortnefs 








appearance of the tufhes; and if it 
and fmallnefs of the corner'teeth, and indeed of the teeth in 
general. To give an old horfe the mark, is termed, to bifhop 


him; of the derivation of this term, I have no inowiedge, 
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They burn a hole in each of the corner teeth, and make the 
fhell fine and thin with fome iron inftrument; fcraping all 
the teeth to make them white; fometimes they even file 
them all down fhort and even. ‘To this they add another 
operation; they pierce the fkin over the hollows of the eye, 
and blow it up with a quill: but fuch manceuvres can des 
ceive only the inexperienced, and in cafe of difpute would be 
detected in an inftant. 

‘© Of the colours of horfes, nothing in my opinion can be faid 
more to the purpofe, than to repeat an adage of old Bracken. 
“* A good horfe is never of a bad colour.”? Modern light and 
experience, have been happily employed in deteéting and 
exploding the theoretic whimfeys of antiquity, upon almoft 
all fubjects; among the reft, upon that of attributing this or 
that, good or evil quality, or temperament, to the colour of a 
horfe. All that [ am warranted in faying, from my own 
obfervation, is, that I have feen more bad horfes, of all kinds, 
among the light bays, with light-coloured legs and muzzle, 
than amongit any other colours ; and the moft good faddle 
and coach-horfes, among the common bays with black legs 
and manes, and the chocolate browns. This, in all proba- 
bility, has been accidental. 

The French, it appears, in horfes as in revolutions, 
and in revolutions as in horfes, have been all for expe- 
riment. We try lefs; but d¢ more: and our horfe- 
Management is at this day, notwithftanding ¢/ecr bulky 
theories, by far fuperior to the Gallic. 

On the “ Ricks of Beajis’’ our author is unufually 
eluguent. Perhaps he 1s not fo judicious in his title; 
but ina day when there is fo much faid on the Rights 
of Man, we do not fee why the Rights of Beafts { fhould 
be contemned. Indeed, whether we regard them or 
no »_they will now and then force our refpe&; for 
be afts in certain cafes, particularly the horfe, are endued 
with the right of kicking, which they exercife accord- 
ingly. In a ferious point of view, this chapter is a 
ftrong, on a juft appeal to the hum: rite of man. 

Mir. L. may be an eneiny to prejudice, but this, to 
juftify him in rev iling, luiiead of difproving 
what 
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what he oppofes. It is to be lamented, that men will 
ever harp on their favourite themes, let the fubjeét of 
which they treat be never fo different. In the courfe 
of a “ Praétical Treatife on Horfes,’’ Mr. L. has lug- 
ged in his own prejudices, which are bitterly fet againft 
REVELATION, Without any kind of complaifance to 
the prejudices of a very numerous clals of men, who 
believe and embrace its truths. 


Tahaan 


er 


Art. II. The Baviad and Meviad. 
(Concluded from page 288.) 
WRITTEN TWO YEARS AFTER THE PRECEDING, 


WISH I was where Anna lies; 
I For I am fick of lingering here; 
And every hour affection cries, 

Go, and partake her humble bier. 





I wifh I could! for when fhe died 
loft my all; and life has prov'd 
Since that fad hour a dreary void, 
A waite unlovely, and unlov’d.— 
But who, when I am turn’d to clay, 
Shall duly to her grave repair, 
And pluck the ragged mofs away, ; 
And weeds that have * no bufinefs there ?” 


And who with pious hand fhall bring 
The flowers the cherifh’d, fnow-drops cold, 
And violets that unheeded fpring, 
To {catter o’er her hallow’d mould? 
And who, while memory loves to dwell 
Upon her name for ever dear, 
Shall feel his heart with paffion fwell, 
And pour the bitter, bitter tear? 


J did 
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I did it; and would fate allow, 

Should vifit {til, fhould {till deplore— 
But health and ftrength have left me now, 
And I, alas! can weep no more. 






Take then, fweet maid! this fimple ftrain, 
The latt I offer at thy fhrine; 

Thy grave muft then undeck’d remain, 
And all thy memory fade with mine. 







And can thy foft perfuafive look, 

Thy voice that might with mufic vie, 
Thy air, that every gazer took, 

a | ¢ c 

Thy matchlefs eloquence of eye, 







Thy {pirits, frolickfome, as good, 
hy courage, by no ills difmay’d, 
Thy patience, by no wrongs fubdu’d, 
Thy gay good-humour—Can they “ fade |” 







Thefe poems, for the firft time conveyed to the pub- 
lic in a note attached to the Mzeviad, will convince our 
readers that Mr. Gifford, as a poet, is very, very fu- 
perior indeed, to thofe whom he has attacked, and jufti- 
fied in that attack, by his evident fuperiority : while 
we feel ourfelves induced to wifh, what we fear he will 
not readily comply with, a further publication of his 
poems. 

We profefs not to be in love with fine wire-wove 
paper, afd the injurious glofs of the hot-preffer ; but 
we are concerned to obferve that this volume, though 
adorned by the pencil of Stothard, is not even neatly 
printed. In other refpeéts, as in the fize, it is couveni- 
ent; and what is of much more importance—it 1s fa- 
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Art. III. A lord of Gentle Admonition to Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield: occafioned by “ His Letter to William 
Wilberforce, Eg. on the Subje& of his late Publica- 
tion.’ By J. Watkins, LL. D. pp. 49. 1s. Caw- 
thorne. 797° 


WHE iNa Chriftian 3 is the defender of Chriftianity, 

we have every thing to hope from his defence, 
Not but that fome ubbelievers have unluckilv flipt into 
this error. Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall, has a 
chapter than which, not any thing as hiftorical evi- 
dence, can tend more to confirna the veracity of reve 
lation—-And Mr. Wakefield, though every way op- 
pofed to the vital doétrines of the Bible, is contending 
ia the fame w ay, for an external and mutilated authen- 
ticity. Mr, Watkins, juftly provoked at Wakefield’s 
late attack on Mr. Wilberforce ; and fearing that the 

{plendor or credit of thes antagonitt on fubjects widely 
diferent from religion, and ‘with thofe who are ef- 
tranged to its caule, may operate as a paffport to 
{chemes which are abfolutely inimical to that of the 
Gofpel, has taken up his pen in fupport of a calumni- 
ated fenator, and in defence of the firft principles of 
Jefus. 

Our readers will remember, while they read the en- 
fuing paffage, that Mr. Wilberforce’s “© LOOKING 
UNTO JESUs,’’ wasa fubjeét of prime fport to Mr. 
Wakefeid. 

“ Your laft mark of enthufiafm (fays Dr. Watkins to Mr, 
bein ps Id) and of our glory, is what you term “ Looking 

0 God.”—The refpectable fubjeé&t of your virulence and 
contempt has dwelt, very particularly and emphatically, upon 
the duty of “ LooxinGc unto Jesus,” which you have 
worfe than burlefqued by political inveétives, and flanderous 
milreprefentations. I fhali not defile myfelf by following 
you through thefe dirty defiles, into a vifionary feene which 
your republican imagination has created for your own delu- 
hion, 


«We 
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“ We have purer and more fubstantial objects to which we 
can dire&t our faith and expectation; and while you are bu- 
fied in the work of contention, and panting for revolutionary 
fcenes, with all their horrors, we will humbly endeavour to 
“lay afide the fin which doth moft eafily befet us, and run 
with PATIENCE the race that is fet before us; LOOKING 
unto Jesus, the Author and Finifher of our faith; who, 
for the joy that was fet before him, endured the crofs, defpifing 
the fhame, and is fet down at the right hand of the throne of 
Gop Pics 

“ Looking unto Gop,” in the Chriftian’s acceptation of the 
expreffion, means no more than eyeing the glory of Gop in 
ali his thoughts, words, and works. The man is devoted to 
Gop, becaufe he is reconciled to him through the blood of 
atonement: he, therefore, lives under a deep fenfe of his obli- 
gation unto the Father of Mercies, by heing jealous over him- 
felf, left he fhould offend againft that law in which Gon de- 
lighteth. He is in fenfible communion with Gop, through 
the influence of the fpirit; and he believes that he hall, 
through grace, have a more glorious union with him here- 
after, when the body of fin is deftroyed.”’ 


ae EE re 


Art. IV. Fragments in the Manner of Sterne. {m. 


8VvO. Pp. 139, fine paper, and 3 plates, 6s. boards, 
Debrett. 


T is not many years, fince a very diftant relation of 
the Shandy’s attempted a Sentimental Tour in con- 
tinuation of that illuftrious race. Unluckily for this 
tourift, he affured us, that “* He was a baftard fon of 
Yorick, but no more like his father, than he to Hercu- 
les.’ The prefent writer has not given us fuch a fentence, 
which indeed would not be, as it was with his prede- 
ceflor, a literal account of the work. Thefe “ Frag. 
ments” are the remains of a plentiful feaft, which has 
een {pread on the Shandean-table. Witnefs the fol- 
lowing courfe— 


* Heb, xii. 2. 
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THE GENTOO STORY. 
« My uncle Toby lighted his pipe———Let me hear one 
f the ttorics ;—-come nearer, Trim—faid my uncle Toby.—— 
Trim drew a chair oppofite to my uncle Toby, and began: 
An’ p! leafe your Honour—there was a Gentoo- 

«© As Trim began, my father opened the parlour door 
wes what attach (faid he to himfelf) are thofe two military 
noddles planning ?———Trim rofe up——Sit down, cor- 
poral! faid my father, with a twift of his head, and a flourifh 
of politenefs. — 

«© My father drew a chair to the fire-fide—— 

“ Go on with the ftory, Trim—quoth my uncle Toby. 

« _-____There was a Gentoo, an’ pleafe your Honour— 
who {at fo long in one pofition, as to give himfelf a moft cruel 

cramp—-—-Now what does your Honour think—continued 
(in a tone of the moft artlefs fimplicity)—that he crampt 
himfelf do fuch a manner for?——-—I cannot guefs, Trim—quoth 
He crampt himfelf fo,—an’ pleafe your 

vA mies © fear he fhould kill a fly |——-—_—— 
e generous blood remembered,—it was fo Aadtuated to 
lo fo—that it never forgot it,—to fly to the face of my uncle 
Toby. ——Whenever a fextiment, or an aéfion, that did hon- 
our to hi umanity—was faid, or done his blood, ev@r faith- 

s cheek, was fure to rife, and tally it there. 

e’s many a man, Trim—quoth my uncle Toby— 
he is called a focial being—that would not give himfelf 

alf fo much trouble to fave the life of a fellow-creature. 

“ An’ pleafe your Honour—when I tell you the ftory of 
this poor foul—it will wring a tear from you: Honour’s eye, 
and a figh from your heart. I beg your Honour’s pardon 
for faying “ ewring ;”’—for your Honour’s tear is always ready 
for the mitchance—even of a worm.—— 

“ There was a fomething that moved my frame with fuch 
a {weet and gentle hand,—when Trim complimented—I 
would fay—when Trim de/ineated—the real touches of my un- 
cle’s humanity,—that I felt an indefcribable titillation about 
my heart ftrings——which I would not exchange—for all the 
laughter in the univerfe. 

* Some parts of Bengal—an’ pleafe your Honour—quoth 
Trim—are governed by the Englifh———I know it, Trim, 
~—quoth my uncle Toby,—-and what bufinefs have they to 
govern there > 
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“Tt with they had never governed there—faid Trim—for 
the honour of our country. They found an excufe—and a 
bitter cruel one it was, as ever made a man’s heart ach!-—. 
it was as rank hypocrify, your Honour—as if a murderer had 
put on a parfon’s gown, to hide the blood upon his clothes. 

They found an excufe—an’ pleafe your Honour—to 
ctufh the leafes of thofe that poffeffed them fold their 
houfes over their heads—took their fields out of their hands 
—and pafied them into thofe of monopolifers. 

MoNOPOLISER, Trim—faid my uncle Toby—is but an- 

ther word for a—SELFISH SCOUNDREL. 

“© In the general rout, an’ pleafe your Honour—continued 
Trim—much of the land remain’d untill’d—which caufed a 
{carcity of provifion Hard-hearted monopolifers, your 
Honour, - ed their magazines with what little was left—— 

* They could not have done more, Trim, to a cruel and an 
obftinate fing who was at lait obliged to furrender at dif- 
cretion. 

“ ———But they were their governors! an’ pleafe your 
Honour—quoth Trim, (raifing his voice.) — 

“The greater the crime, Trim. We fhould not forget 
that it is our duty to fulfil the pofl that we are placed in ;=it 
is our duty to be honourable at all times:—but to give up a 
garrifon that we have fworn to defend, Trim, is the bafett of 
all aéts—chat of treachery. 

«¢ ____-An’ pleafe your Honour, this Gentoo had a wife 
and fix children.—He poffeifed a little land,—and, by the 
fweat of his brow————— 

“‘ —_____They fweat dreadfully in thofe countries, Trim! 
—quoth my uncle Toby 

© ie eh by the {weat of his brow, had faved up a 
jittle money. ——When his houfe and fields were taken from 
him an’ pleafe your Honour—continued Trim, (almoft 
choaked with indignation)—it makes my blood work to 
think of fuch cruel wretches !— 

“ Drink a little fack, Trim—quoth my uncle Toby. 

‘“‘ Then here’s your Honour’s health—and may your Hon- 
oui’s heart be a model for every Englifhman to form his owa 
by ! 
“Thank ye, Trim—{aid my uncle Toby—with his ufual 
{mile, that {poke a generous difpofition. 

“ Courteous reader! Conceive not the tender heart of Trim 

capable 
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capable of a willing offence He did not drink my father’s 
health, although my father was in the room : That my fa- 
ther was feated at the left hand of Trim, is true but then 
my father’s chair was not in a direét line with Trim’s—it was 
full a foot and a half behind it. Now, Trim was looking, 
neither to the right, nor to the left, nor behind him ;—he 
was looking full in my uncle Toby’s face. My uncle 
Toby, and the misfortunes of the Gentoo, were all that Trim 
thought on. ———~—My father was too interefted to notice it. 
Trim continued 

“ When he found his houfe and fields were to be taken 
from him, he told his wife of his mifhap.—It would almoft 
break your Honours heart,—to hear the defcription that 
Dick—(for that is the foldier’s name that told me, your 
Honour) it would almoft break your Honour’s heart—to 
hear bow mournfully they marched out of their little garrifon, 
with all their baggage—every eye wet,—the children that 
could walk, moving difconfolately,—and three that could not, 
carried by the father—mother—and eldeft fon. ———It mutt 
have been as mournful, your Honour, as marching to the 
gtave of a beloved officer who had fallen in battle -Every 
three or four fteps they took, they turned their heads back— 
looked at the field—then at their children—then at the field 
again. Confound their mafk’d batteries !——— 
they had better have fprung a mine, your Honour, and blown 
them up at once!—than plunder them firtt, and ftarve ’em 
out afterwards—as vour Honour will foon hear.- Poor 
fouls !—continued Tiim, (in a mixed tone of pity and refent- 
ment)—they were forced to retreat,—by as foul an attack, 
aw’ pleafe your Honour, as ever coward made !—~—They 
had a few rupees which they had faved,—and this little ftock 
Was to carry them to the ftores of their murderers, to buy rice. 

When all their money was gone—continued Trim—they 
fed upon decayed roots, and unwholefome weeds ! Ai’ 
will your honour believe, that thefe innocent fouls wouldn’t 
take away the /ife of any living thing, to keep their own within 
them > There was Aumanity !—{aid Trim, in a tone of ex- 
ultation. 

“ Never did I fee the countenance of my uncle fo filled 
with anguith His lip trembled—and the drop of pity, 
which had lodged there, trembled with it He took out 
bis handkerchief, and hid his face in it;—whether it was t 
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dry his tears, or to hide the fhame he felt for his countrymen 
—TI cannot decide. My father looked difconfolate-—And 
is this the work of the generous Englifhmen! faid he— 
An’ pleafe your honour—faid Tam—lI cannot help feeling 
i 

“In one of thofe confufed moments of grief, which prompts 
us involuntary to do, what, in the moments of coo/ne/i, we 
would not,—Trim took up the fack, and put it to his lips, 
without being told._——It was a mixed draught—for the 
tears of my uncle Toby, who had drank before him, and his 
own tears, compofed part of the cup. 

“Trim continued An’ pleafe your Honour, what mut 
have been the feelings of a father—to fee his family fet down 
tu fuch a meal !———But it couldn’t laft long, your Honour! 

————Peftilence and famine came into their doors, 
_ r font rer !—to fee five of his children drop—and breathe 
heir laft before his eyes and fren his wife, who had fhared 
all his pleafures ! but, alas! your Honour,—not all his 
DalRs e es emeee 

“¢ Here Trim burft into tears —Indeed, your Hon- 
our, f cannot continue |———-_—— 

“Go on, my good fellow—faid my uncle Toby—while 
the tears rolled down his cheeks like thofe of an infant. 

‘6 ______He took, an’ pleafe your Honour—————I can- 
not go on! 

“ What did he take, Trim?—quoth my uncle Toby, 
{reaching acrofs the table, and laying his hand on Trim’s.) 

a An’ pleafe your Honour—faid Trim,—he ftripp’d 
the clothes from his dead wife and children, to go to the 
dtores—(damn ’em !)—to barter for another meal, to preferve 
his only chiid.—-——-It was too late he had f{carcely left 
her—but fhe funk dead upon the body of her mother! 
When he reached the ftore, he gave it that curfe which an 
unfortunate father gives to the deftroyer of his family—catta 
faint eye upon the damn’d walls—funk before ’em, and gaiped 
his lait! 


““ There was havock !—an engagement is nothing to it! 
——— An’ plieafe your Honour—three millions of fouls 8 met this 
fate ! 

‘¢ Thou merciful Being!—who delighteft in the h ee work- 
ings of the human heart—look down ! —behold the eyes 
ot three as gentrous fouls as ever adorned thy a 
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for forrows which they had never caufed, or even felt, but by 
the greatnefs of fympathetic kindnefs ! 
“ It was cruel to let them ftarve, an’ pleafe your 
Honour, becaufe they would not fhed blood ! 
“{ would rather have been the Gentoo, Trim—fiid my 
uncle Toby—with all his ftarving family about him—than 
ene who had put his profits in his purfe, at the expence of 
the life of a fellow-creature. 
“ An’ pleafe your Honour—as old Dick faid—every 
pagoda that they pocketed was covered with bicood——-—T 
wonder, your Honour—if they could fleep o’nights ? 
‘© 1f they did, Trim—quoth my uncle Toby—I truft they 
were not refrefhed by it. Innocence is toa man, Trim 
~—what a cradle is to a child; it rocks him into fuch /weer 
flep~n-———W hich comes upon him—added my father—as 
foftty and gradually, Trim, as a fummer’s evening clofing-ia 
a fine day !” 







































































NECESSITY. 
¢ ——-Philofophical neceffity, Toby—faid my father—is 
that univerfal dependence, from the fmalleft atom up to our- 
felves, on the immutable laws of nature. From the drop- 
ping of our nail-pairings, to the velocity of a hall from the 
mouth of a cannon—Neceflity binds us, and we cannat fly from 
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“ There have been inftances, brother—quoth my uncle 
Toby—but very feldom, of the elevation of the cannon 

“ By heavens! Toby—cried my father, (interrupting my 
uncle) —I with there was not an engineer, or a cannon, or a 
fortification, throughout the world. 

“* We fhould be fubjecét to continua! inroads—quoth my 
uncle Toby. 

“ Then be it fo, Toby—replied my father, in a tone of the 
moft {plenetic refignation, his head moving to the right and 
to the left, like the pendulum of a clock, while he dittindly 
pronounced cach word. 

“ My father paufed—he felt an inward, but momentary re- 
fentment, at being thus ‘interrupted in his career ;—but elo- 
guence, fuch eloquence as my father’s, was not to be flopped 
'n its road by a few twigs accidentally fcattered in its way, 

“ —— FE would fay, Toby—continued my father—that we 
ranvot fly from the laws of necefity,—that every atom, every 
mun, act agreeable to nature, and a righ, 
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“ My dear brother—quoth my uncle Toby—if that were 
the cafe, how many a brave lad might now march in the field 
who has been facrificed in it, by inexperience—by treachery 
by rafhnefs, or by cowardice. 

” -Every thing in nature—continued my father, (em- 
phatically )—every atom—yes, Toby, every man acts as he is 
obliged to a&. 

“ An’ pleafe your Honour—quoth Trim, bowing low to my 
father—that would be but a cruel excufe for putting a whole 
garriton to the {word—after they had furrendered at difcretion, 

ss areas ied Yorick, while philanthropy expanded 

on his brow )—if thy philofoph iy were the praétice of man- 
kind, we fhould have little need of garrifons!—and he who 
difciplines his mind to the dictates of mercy and benevolence, 
may be fatistied in his confcience that he never aéts «wrong. 

“* An’ pleafe your Honour—replied Trim—I think that we 
fhould give quarter in this world, or how are we to expec it 
in the next >——-—In the fame proportion, Trim, that we give 
it in this—treplied Yorick. —- 

“ My father was mounted—nor a ftile—nor a hedge—nor 
a ditch—nor a turnpike-gate—nor half a foredt fell’d, and 
jumbled in the highway—could ftop him;—he was on the 
back of his philofophic nag—and his philofophic nag was 
prick’d into a full gallop. 

“Every effec, (cried my father, purfuing his doétrine)— 
mutt be produced by a caufe ;—that effet becoming a caufe 
in turn, producing an effe¢t—fo running on in one perpetual 
race 

“IT do not comprehend you, brother—quoth my uncle 
Toby. 

‘< * Ir is motion communicated and received one after another, 
ers Rab lifk hes the connexion and relation int. he fyfiem of things. 

Vhat things ?—quoth my uncle Toby.—— 

“ My father pulled up the waiftband of his breeches, took 
three or four ftrides acrofs the room, and continued 

‘© Our great-grandfather —— 

* Heaven reft his foul !—quoth my uncle Toby 

Or, to {peak with more certainty—for we may not know 
who he was, Toby; for as our aunt Dina made a flip, fo 
might fome "of the other branches of our family—-(My uncle 

* Mirabeau, 
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Toby blufhed) To fpeak with more certainty—our great 
grandmother was the caufe that produced cur grandmother 

“ That could not have been without the aid of our great- 
grandfather !—quoth my uncle Teby. 

“ He communicated motion undoubtedly—quoth Yorick, 
gravely. —— 

« ——-Our grandmother the effet, (continued my father) 
—hecomes a caufe by producing our mother.—-— 

“ This chain—quoth Yorick—arifes from the connexion of 
thi ngs and their relations.—— 

“ Again, (continued my father)—our mother the effect, 
becomes a caufe ;—fhe produced you Toby, and mytelf——— 

“ That is very clear—quoth my uncle Toby. 

“ Now it came to pafs, that the firfi’ part of my father’s 
{peculation bruthed on the wings of recoileétion through the 
mind of my uncle Toby—-~—Pray, brother—quoth he—look- 
ing up earneiily in the face of my father,— Does all this 
prove that a man may flay his neareft kin ?’—By no means, 
Toby—replied my father—but the fame laws that produce 
the one—produce the other—thefe laws which govern all na- 
twe—from the flopping of a wheel, to the motion of the earth 
round its own axis.—— 

This was too refined for the brain of my uncle Toby--— 
Are childien begotten, (thought he to himielf)—fathers mur- 
dei’d—wheels fttopped—and earth moved, in the fame way ! 

“ Yorick had litten’d ta my father’s differtation on necef- 
fity with the greateft gravity—the honeft fimplicity of my 
uncle Toby oft excited his fmile, the heart-felt {rile of difin- 


tereted Friendthip.—————”” 


Poor Anna! We have wept over thy ftory! and we 
would moiften the eye of another, but our affections 
muft fubmit to rule. 

Imitators moftly fuffer by a comparifon with origi- 
nals ; but there is a {pecies of imitation which is found- 

ed in originality. A man who feels with Sterne, may 
be permitted to write with Sterne ; for in this he wili 
never become fervile : he contains within himfe!f that 
{pring, to which Sterne has only given a direétion. 
Perhaps the author of thefe ** Fragments” is not ex~ 
actly of this defcription. He has, however, a feeling 
heart,—a refined and lively imagination. 

Art. V. 
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Art. V.. A Second Leiter to the Hon. Thomas Erf- 
kine, Sc. Se. Sc. Sc. By Fohn Gifford, Ef. pp 
80. 2s. Longman. 


O thofe who have read this gentleman’s firft letter 
to Mr. Erfkine, the prefent will not prove unac- 
ceptable. Mr. Gifford here proves, at leaft to our fa- 
tisfaétion, the fincerity of lord Malmefbury’s firft mif- 
fion; and the juftice of Mr. Pitt in granting fome kind 
of compenfation to thofe concerned in the late volun- 
tary loan. He difclaims all motives of influence in his 
defence of minifters, and, after apologizing for any un- 
due harfhnefs which might be found in his addreffes to 
Mr. Erfkine, he concludes with a few words to the 
critics. 
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Art. VI. Hamel’s Exercifcs. 


if lal 
(Concluded from page 236.) 


HE Grammar of M. Hamel, to the rules whereof 

thefe Exercifes are correfpondent, did not come un- 
der our notice. We have fince feen the former: for 
good reafons, its claim on our approbation is much be- 
low what we are inclined to beitow on the bovk now 
open. - 

The four divifions of this work are enumerated in 
the copious title. We pafs over the two firft with ob- 
ferving, that the vocabulary is well arranged, the parts 
of fpeech are explained in a manner at once concife 
and clear, and the fhort exercifes which illuftrate them 
generally, are happily introductory to the Exercifes that 
tollow. 

Part III. Is evidently the butt of the two preceding. 
The 183 rules of our author’s grammar are here repeat- 
ed, but with improvements in the fiyle, which trike us 
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= 
as a fingular effort of induftry and application. Thus» 
“ The fuperlative governs always, i French, the noun 
“ following in genitive cafe, and the verb in fubjun¢tive 
& mood.’’—Vide Grammar, Rule 43. Read the fame 
rule inthe Exercifes: ‘ The fuperlative always governs 
“the noun in the genitive in French, and the verb in 
“ the fubjunctive.”’ pa. 73. The judgment in this al- 
teration need no comment : it is a fair {fpecimen of the 
author’s manner. His rules are feldom longer than three 
lines; but contain in that fpace the ufual tautology of a 
age. A pertinent example, and fometimes two, fol- 
Sf thefe are fucceeded by the exercifes, fele€&ted from 
Englith books of every defcription, as are the recapitu- 
latory exercifes at the end of every chapter. Figures of 
reference, underneath words of apparent difficulty, to 
thofe rules in which the manner of rendering them may 
be found, operate as a continual proof of the fcholar’s 
proficiency, and obtain a manifeft advantage over the 
old method of almoft tranflating the paffage to his 
hands. 
Part. 1V.  Abrégé des principes de la langue 
“ Francoife, par demande et par reponfe,”’ is, in faét, a 
recapitulation, in about ten pages, of ail that precedes. 
We have not room to enter into a particular exami- 
nation of doubtful points; and indeed it would be in- 
vidious to feleét the few imadvertencies infeparable from 
a work of this nature. After what we have already faid, 
it will be only neceffary to add, that the author has 
made good his modeft claim. ‘ If the arrangement be 
“obvious; the ftyle concife and clear; the examples 
apt; the exercifes moral, and properly adapted; and 
the manner of working them eafily comprehended ; 
he may prefume upon the merit of a few improve- 
ments, while he has availed himfelf of all that was 
uieful in others.” Preface, page 3. 
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Arr. VII. Grafville Abbey: a Romance. 3 vols. 
fewed. G.G. and J. Robinfon. 


HAT “ virtue is its own reward, and vice its own 
punifhment,” is the fimple moral of ‘ Grafville 
Abbey.”—This romance was originally retailed in the 
Lady's Magazine, and is now publithed in a detached 
form, and, apparently, without the corrections of its au. 
thor, whofe firft flight it appears to be. 

The language, at the beginniug, is trite and common. 
place, but as it proceeds, a vifible improvement takes 
place. The plot is good, the incidents numerous and 
well conne&ted; but the winding-up is tedious, and the 
cataftrophe, too foon revealed, hardly pays the reader for 
travelling through the laft velume. The author, how- 
ever, muft not be difcouraged: this performance will 
afford ample amufement to the clafs of readers for 


which it is peculiarly adapted; and a fecond attempt, 
we doubt not, will enfure a better fuccels. 


ae ee 


Afr. VIII. The Church of St. Siffrid’s. 4 vols. 14 


fewed. Longman. 


SOME praife, and indeed a good deal, St. Siffrid’s 

may claim. The plot is original, and moft of the 
charaéters ably drawn; but the ftile is harth, aad 
we turn with much difpleafure from a work, which, 
in this age of matrimonial infidelity, throws a veil of 
fenfibility over the paffion for married women. How- 
ever innocent the heroines of a novel generally at 
in fuch a fituation, candour itfelf muft feverely ccn- 
demn fo pernicious an example; the heart of a wift, 
ought to be taught to fhudder at the firft feeling o 
a warmer fentiment than eftecm for any man but her 
hufband. Ethelred almoft encourages it. , 
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If the author of this work would meliorate his ftyle, 
be more attentive to his moral tendency, and give us 
fentiments in otr oem Jamguage, we believe he might 
very fuccefsfully imtereft ; and we Aspe, inftru& the 
public: but, while he chufes to decorate every page 
with fcraps of French, Italian, and Latin, we fear very 
few of his readers witl underftand him. Is the Eng- 
lifh language then fo barren of words, that for even the 
molt common expreffions in familiar difcourfe, we muit 
raniack the dictionaries of our neighbours? Greater 
writers than the author of St. Siffrid’s, have found it 
quite copious enough to exprefs all the energies of ge- 
hius, and the gpmaning of feience. 





Art. IX. The Wandering Sew: or, Love’s Maf- 

querade. A Comedy, in Two Ads. (As performed 
by their Magefties’ Servants at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane.) By Andrew Franklin. pp. 55. 15. 
Cawthorne. 


“HIS piece, which on the whole is chafte, and ap- 
proaching to comedy, has yet one flagrant imper- 
feétion. When Asaé! perfonates the Jew, and Maralé 
the attendant, we muft think fr Solomon to be more 
than iheepifh, in not perceiving the Yere/efne/s of the 
impoftors, when by far the greater part of their conver- 
fation was made up of modern cuftoms and times, with 
a very {paring intermixture of the antique. The mo- 
ral is, at this time, valuable; and may be gathered 
from the following dialogue : 


“ Tydia, My father certainly is the eafieft man on earth to 


be impofed upon; but it does not become me to join in the 
impofture. 


_Camiilz, Become yon to do fo!—No—no more it would, 
it Atall, like his friend, my lover, was not a man of honour, 
and a charming man! Is he nota lovely fellow? 


“ Lydia. 
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Lydia. 1 think, Camilla, he is well enough. 

Camilla, Well enough! Well—that’s too bad—Oh, dear! 
Why don’t you read novels and romances, to infiruct you 
how to exprefs yourfelf with fervour towards your lover ? 

Lydia. But I fhall offend my father if I refufe his choice, 

Camilla, Offend a fiddleitick ! Don’t tell me of offending 
fathers !—Oh, dear!—-Oh, dear ! [ Cries, 

Lydia. Why do you weep, Camilla? 

Camilla, Becaufe—becaufe—I have no father nor mother 
to offend! [Sobs.] Oh—if I had !— 

Lydia. What would you do? 

Camilla. Follow my own whim, to be fure—ecod, that I 
would! Now I will afk you, did you ever fee a heroine yet 
that did not fly in the face of her friends, encounter a thoufand 
miferable viciffitudes of life, and at laft have the fupreme hap- 
pinefs of dying wretched ?”’ 

Mr. Franklin is an author of the old fchool. We do 
not find in his pages thofe trickeries and fripperies 
to which moft of our dramatifis are now indebted for 
their fuccefs. He appears to difdain them—and he has 
powers which may be fupported without them. 

We had room to perceive, at the reprefentation of 
this play, that Mr. Bannifter junior, was deficient 
in the part of Major Atal]. It was not, indeed, a part 
of high confequence, but it was one of thofe parts 
which he has u/fually filled with advantage. 


ee 


Art. X. Dialogues in a Library. pp. 278. cr. 80. 
ss. boards. Robinfons 


HESE dialogues, though the produétion of an able 
mind, are in many refpeéts defeétive. Indeed it 
feems rarely poffible, that one man fhould be qualified 
fo to grafp the whole circle of f{cience, as to comprefs it 
into a fyftem that may with fafety be relied on. Be- 
fides, the extent of a fmall volume, like the prefent, 
would barely comprife even an abftra&t of human 
knowledge. And it is the more neceffary to be ex- 
plicit in an opinion of works of this nature, as they are 
defigned for the intelligence of our youth 
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